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Educational Screen 
Combined with 


Editorial Visual Instruction News 


APRIL, 1936 
FEATURE of the program at the Port V O | U M E X V N U M B b R 4 


land meeting of the Department of Visual 
Instruction of the N. E. A. will be the showing 
of selected films made by schools upon thei: 
own activities. Principal E. H. Herrington ot 
the Alcott School, Denver, Colorado, is ex 
pected to discuss the development of film-pr« 
duction by schools, and will take charge of the C O N T E N T S 
film-showing. Dr. Herrington, and a nation 
wide Committee of Principals, are conducting Controversial Problems in Visual Education. 
an extensive investigation of such productions cg ‘ 
All schools who have produced parr films H. Ambrose Perrin = 105 


should not fail to send in full data at once for , 
at The Jones Rotary System of Instruction. Arthur O. Baker..107 


inclusion in the complete and authoritative find 


ings to be co iled by the ivestigating con . “4. 8 \* . \ 
— ee eee Visual Aids in Remedial Reading. Emmett Albert Betts....108 
tre 
tease - : 
PORTLAND dates for the D. V. I. meetings A Symposium on Sound and Silent Films in Teaching.........1 1 | 
have been fixed in the afternoons of Tues The Silent Film in Teaching. J. E. Hansen lil 
- £ rsd 3 1 to nd. at the + . . . 
om o “ie a fare a he sy boi satin The Place and Values of Sound Pictures in Teaching. 
ongress otel, whi Will e ‘partment 
eee SE pb . Charles F. Hoban, Jr. 113 
headquarters. The Congress is most conve 


iently located in relation to other hotels and the a R 
SE NT SENN OES a News and Notes. Conducted by Josephine Hoffman 117 
assembly purposes, with complete projection fa 
cilities available. The sessions will consist of Among the Magazines and Books. 

the Opening Luncheon ($1.00) and Registration Conducted by Stella Evelyn Myers | 18 


at 12:30 Tuesday, followed by an afternoon 


session in the same room. The same schedule The Film Estimates 120 
will be followed each day, with luncheon and 
afternoon session. The holding of all functions Film Production in the Educational Field 


in the same room should make for maximun Conducted by 4 W. Davis 122 


convenience, comfort and efficiency. 


HE D. V. I. caravan idea—Chicago to Port School Department. 

land—evidently appeals strongly to many, Conducted by F. Dean McClusky 124 
but definite decisions to join can hardly be said 
to be “pouring in” as yet. The “caravan” will Amona the Producers 130 
function perfectly whether there are two cars or 
ge ered arora one seistehar Here They Are! A Trade Directory for the Visual Field_.1 32 
tive “yes” in hand within the next four weeks 
for accurate preparation of the trip-schedule to Contents of previous issues listed in Education Index. 
appear in the May issue. 


N OUR May issue we shall run our usual at 


General and Editorial Offices, 64 East Lake St., Chicago, Illinois. Office 


nual listing of courses in visual instruction to 
is mieis thpemabet the comniey tila cateins of Publication, Morton, Illinois. Entered at the Post Office at Morton, 
a Rg , “ace Ga Biitinc Illinois, as Second Class Matter. Copyright, April, 1936 by the Edu- 
summer. We aim to mak the 1936 list more cational Screen, Inc. Published every month except July and August. 
nearly complete than ever before. Every edu $2.00 a Year (Canada, $2.75; Foreign, $3.00) Single Copies, 25 cts. 
cator or imstitution planning such courses are 
urged to report at once title of course, instruc 
tor, time, place and any other pertinent data THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN, Inc. 
" ase ( - _ a oO “e”’ 
Please note we say “at once”’. DIRECTORATE AND STAFF 
HIS issue, with March, completes the re Herbert E. Slaught, Pres. Stanley R. Greene 
printing of all papers and discussions of the Nelson L. Greene, Editor R. F. H. Johnson 
St. Louis meetings. Ellsworth C. Dent Marion F, Lanphier 


: Evelyn J. Baker F. Dean McClusky 
Netson L. GREEN Josephine Hoffman Stella Evelyn Myers 
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Controversial Problems In Visual Education 


HE FIRST third of the present century is characterized 


by the production and perfection of new mechanical de 


vices in the field of education. Apparatus and materials 
for applying sight and sound brought the present expan 
and refinement movements which challenge the attention of 


the educational world 
It was Charters in 1934 who literally threw a bomb into tl 
resistirg educational philosophy of the conservatives. He sai 
“When the history of Education is written the first 
decade of the twentieth century will be remembered as a 
period of the invention of not one but two instruments 
education in rank equal to the invention of the alphabet and 
the printing press. These are the motion picture and the 
radio.’’! 
In the same year, C, M. Koon dynamic 


the newest visual educational device had learned to talk He 


said: 
“For years visual instruction conducted experiments and 
wrote articles to prove the advantages of sight over sound 
as a means of instruction. Just about the time they felt 


their case was won and went home, they discovered tha 
the most promising member of their visual family—the n 
9 


tion picture—had learned how to talk.’’2 


1 


e newer mechanical 


The intense interest in the coming of t 
aids to education continues in bursts of enthusiasm, on the one 
hand, and in cautious measurement of the contribution, on the 
other hand. From all the effort put forth, all the experimen 
tation, all the controversy, comes a realization that the cor 
tention of visualists, from Pestalozzi’s ‘sense training’ and 
Comenius’ “picture training” to the day of the projected pic 
ture with its setting, movement, and auditory accompaniment, 
marks the trail of honest endeavors to make educational ex 
periences concrete, meaningful, and life-like 

At the outset, it is desirable to distinguish visual from other 
forms of learning. Jenkins discussing “Visual Aids in Social 
Science” makes a careful distinction which serves our purpose 
He says: 

“Visual instruction emphasizes concrete imagery in the 
learning process. ‘Other instruction’ stresses the im 
portance of verbal imagery.’’3 
This distinction by Jenkins leads to the first controversial 

problem for our consideration, namely to what extent is 
education dependent upon language or verbal imagery, on the 
one hand, and upon concrete imagery, on the other hand 
Language is a fine art. It evolved from efforts to communi 
cate concrete situations and relationships. What has happened 
to its use in our educational planning? It has taken first place. 
Perhaps it should, but when education becomes verbalism, 
when one word is defined only in terms of other words, when 
the concrete imagery back of the verbal imagery is little more 
than the letters or word-forms used in defining or explaining, 
when we are characterized as being highly verbose in our 
educational experiences, perhaps it is time to recognize the 
necessity of providing concrete imagery in the learning process 


so that language may have vital meaning. Just to what ex 


tent such concrete imagery is necessary in order that languag« 
may function for the purpose of communication becomes a 
problem for scientific research. We know something about 


1 


it, but we have very little scientific evidence to justify the 


1 WwW. W Charters, Influence of Motion Pictures n Children. National 
Education Association Year Book (1934), p. 382 

2 ¢ M. Koon, Relation of Films and the Radio to Classroom Instruc 
tion, National Education Association Year Book (1934), p. 785 


3 John J. Jenkins, Visual Aids in Social Scier Educational Sereen 


(June 1935), p. 170. 


By H. AMBROSE_ PERRIN 


Superintendent of Schools, Joliet, Ill. 


ordinary conclusions which the Philosophy of Education and 
the Science of Education so complacently adopt. Indeed, we 
know little about the relationship except on the most elemental 
stage of learning. On the higher levels of intellectual language 
functions, not even elemental experimentation furnishes any 
basis for our common conclusions. 

\ second problem for our consideration is the educational 
substitution of the artificial for the real. When available, the 
real experience furnishes the most satisfactory basis for con- 
crete imagery. Yet the instructor in physiography gets out 
the clay or sand pan and lets a little stream of water drip 
from a tin pipe in order to show erosion, when every child 
in the class came into the building with muddy feet caused by 
walking through the soils that covered the sidewalks as a re- 
sult of the rain that continued to erode on all sides of the school 
plant as those very students came to school. What heights of 
error creep into our so called visual education when a little 
hole full of water in a sand pan called a “lake” is substituted 
for the real lake in the immediate neighborhood! Yet great 
universities set up these miniature “self working visual devices 
operated by pressing the button” when within a few blocks 
nature has provided the most magnificent examples. We may 
have a problem here both in teacher training and in local cur- 
riculum construction. 

Third, the fundamental visual instruction problem persists: 
what kinds of acts can best be taught by the different kinds 
of visual aids. Some experimentation has been done and is 
now being done on this problem, but we need more extended 
experimentation and more accurate measurements and _ inter- 
pretations. Indeed, our method of registering results is alto- 
gether too much influenced by the very verbalism which con- 
crete imagery is proposed to cure. 

A corollary problem inquires as to the merit of the object, 
the picture, plain or colored, the graph, the map, the diagram, 
the slide, the still film, and the motion picture, silent or sound, 
as a means of furnishing concrete aid at all, on the one hand, 
and as a means of accomplishing the purpose intended, on the 
other hand. An example from personal experience is in con- 
nection with the Commonwealth health teaching experiment 
carried on in our local system. Certain classes were taught 
with usual materials and aids, others used motion pictures. 
Very little, if any, fundamental difference in measurable re- 
sults was found between the two sets of classes. Yet we were 
not sure that the measures revealed all the results. Further- 
more, the experiment failed to determine the relative merit of 
one type of school experience as against another where differ- 
ent visual aids were involved. Certainly we have much to 
learn if purpose and merit are to be our guides in selecting 
given types of visual aids. 

We should recognize the fact that the period of concise ex- 
perimentation in the field of visual education has just begun. 
Particularly may this assumption be applied to the new me- 
chanical devices which have become available. We need to 
know more about what visual aids to use for specific purposes, 
the technique of use, the method of measurement of results, and 
the technique of interpretation. The suggestion might be ap- 
propriate that some central agency should assume the respons- 
ibility of listing and interpreting the data secured in all ex- 
perimental use of visual aids to the end that the information 
in concise form shall be available to all instructors and di- 
rectors. 

Fourth, what about the motion picture, silent or sound, in 
connection with the creative pupil activity program as now 
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emphasized in our best educational procedure. Must the teach- 
er always be the contributor of the motion picture, or shall the 
place of the motion picture in educational experience be made 
so definitely a part of student consciousness that its suggestion 
will come as a natural result of student selection of source 
materials? Problem upon problem arises as we consider the 
functional side of modern creative pupil activity in learning 
experiences as opposed to the totalitarian teacher-provided and 
teacher-directed procedure so characteristic of the older rou- 
tinized type of training. 

While on this phase of motion picture use, we may ask 
where is:the best place in the experience unit to use it. Is it 
as an introduction or a preview of the whole unit? Is it as a 
culminating or review experience weaving the other types of 
assimilation together? In the light of present experimental 
results we probably would choose the motion picture as an 
introduction to the unit, an overview. But from the view- 
point of purpose, are we sure that motion pictures should not 
be used at different points in the assimilation process within 
the unit experience? Again, we observe how intricate is the 
problem of when to use even a visual aid of known merit. Ex- 
perimentation of the scientific type will answer a part of these 
questions. Objective use in the classroom will contribute 
much. In any case, the results of such experiments and ob- 
jective use should be catalogued and made available. 

Fifth, the technique of using the motion picture is so new 
and perhaps so far from being adequately known that we are 
immediately confronted with the problem of the relationship 
of the motion picture to individualized instruction, or, indeed, 
to small group instruction within the class. Has the motion 
picture any merit at all for this purpose, or do we merely 
lack the necessary technique of use? 

Sixth, assuming that we have the answers to many of the 
vital problems of technique, purpose, merit, and placement, 
how are we to get the motion picture desired at the exact time 
that it fits the experience unit? Indeed, is there a decided loss 
if the picture comes too remote from the vital spot that it fits? 
Thése questions raise the inquiry as to methods of servicing 
schools with the newer types of visual aids and, for that mat- 
ter, the whole question of servicing all visual aids. So far 
as we are able to assume the answers to these questions, there 
seems little doubt that the class-use-schedule furnishes the in 
telligent basis of organizing such service whether within the 
building, from a central depository, or from a rental library 
or state center as is frequently the case, particularly with ref 
erence to motion pictures. 

What shall we say of the showing of pictures on system 
schedule for building or grade or class, because the subject 
matter is appropriate in general? Is there anything to learn- 
ing in school through vicarious experience? Does such ex- 
perience function in life out of school and, if so, how far will it 
be permissable in school? Is purposeful showing of pictures 
for vicarious experience in school-time permissible when there 
is no method by which pictures can be secured other than 
through system circuits? Personally, I believe, as a matter 
of educational philosophy, that vicarious experience is a sup- 
plement to direct experience in life and that it may be so in 
school. Furthermore, I believe that instructors can select 
pictures that furnish desirable experiences outside of and extra 
to the more direct use in connection with a specific experience 
unit in the curriculum. Little, however, can be said for the 
showing of motion pictures just because the building is serv- 
iced with them, unless the purposeful side is built up by the 
instructors. Recreation as a purpose is as permissible as any 
other, but it is not included in the foregoing consideration. 

Seventh, passive reception vs. active reception of motion 
pictures is no different fundamentally than for any other visual 
aid. The problems involved are: (1) definite objectives of 
instruction, (2) previous concrete experience of the learner, 
(3) intellectual development of the learner, and (4) the merit 
of the material for the specific purpose in the learning ex- 
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perience, the latter sometimes described in terms of appro- 
priateness and difficulty. The problem of passivity or ac- 
tivity in reception is solved in terms of good technique of 
instruction. 

Perhaps this is an opportunity to raise the corollary problem 
of how a teacher is to secure the necessary technique in the 
use of the more modern types of mechanical aids to visual in 
struction. Fortunately the answer is pretty well known. Teach 
er training institutions are increasingly demanding such courses 
of teachers before graduation. Classes for teachers in service 
are being offered in school systems by university extension or 
by some local competently trained teacher. It behooves all who 
are fundamentally interested in the wise use of these modern 
type aids to lend all possible assistance to the efforts being 
made to include courses in technique in all teacher training 
curricula. 

Eighth, what about silent and sound motion pictures? Less 
than two years ago the International Congress definitely em- 
phasized the importance of the instructor in doing the explana- 
tion work. Perhaps this was based upon the age-long preroga- 
tive of the teacher, carrying over from the days of direct 
oral instruction. Two extracts from that report show the 
reaction at that time: 

1. That the use of the cinema should not interfere with 
the educational influence of the teacher, nor with the 
effect of his words. It is he who should put the ques- 
tions, explain, comment, inspire and direct the activity 


and response of pupils. 


~ 


2. That, consequently the teaching film should not be 
sound or talking, but a silent film in which the commen 
tary is made by the teacher, except where the sound or 
talking film may usefully complete and strengthen the 
visual impression.4 

The whole question is raised as to the functional use of silent 

and sound pictures. Again, experimentation alone must fur 

nish the answer. No amount of philosophy will suffice. Pur 
pose will always be a factor. Perhaps kind of sound will 
prove important. If the sound is a natural part of the picturé 
environment, goes with it as an integral part, thus adding to 
its living quality, there can be little adverse criticism of the 
use of sound pictures. But the problem becomes involved when 
an outside person, in sound, takes the instruction away from 
the real class teacher. Yet purpose and expertness may prove 
to be factors, as seems to be the case in the University of 

Chicago pictures of Molecular Theory, etc. It is evident that 

the problem is as yet unsolved in many of its aspects. Well 

may we wonder whether Winston Churchill is right in his arti 
cle5 in last October’s Colliers when he picks an individual to 
do characterizations in the silent, “Everybody’s Language.” 

Finally, what about the problem of teaching motion picture 
appreciation? There is little question that some progress has 
been made in the method of critical consideration of films. Sets 
of films for such teaching purposes are being selected and will 
be available to the schools. Is this an English problem, as 
some would have us believe, or is it an extra curricular ac- 
tivity that can be handled en-mass in assembly, etc? The 
answer awaits experimental results. 

While we are thinking about this matter of critical evalua 
tion, how shall we account for the great plan to have clean, 
socially pure pictures for the public and for the schools, while 
the Opefa goes on with its besmirched themes, couched in 
music, accompanied in foreign tongue, admitting of murder in 
social situations far more revolting than that found in the 
Wild West picture or in the portrayal of the modern hold-up: 
approval, high in the one case, degradation bellowed to the 
skies in the other. We have a problem of standards involved 


in appreciation. 


4C,. M. Koon, Jhe International Congress of Educational Cinematog- 


raphy, Education (October 1934) 


5 Winston Churchill, Ererybody’s Language, Collier's (October 26, 


1935) 
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The Jones Rotary System of Instruction 


ITH the deve lopment of the little red school 
on the hill, the teacher in charge paved the way 


many of the methods in education which are 


in use. It was assumed that he was a highly talented. 
satile, individual capable of teaching the entire curriculu 
english, mathematics, history, agriculture and eco1 


Consequently, with little or no time for preparation tl 
teacher found that he could, if skillful, conduct questi 
and answer discussions most easily and still maintain rea 
onable discipline and interest. Later we learned to dep 

mentalize our work and to train teachers to teach 
subjects. However, the question, answer, discussion metl 


is still in wide usage 


Then Came thy dawn Ot the motion picture woon the é 
cational horizon and now comes th idditio1 i the hut 
voice to visual instruction. These are wonderful educational 
tools capable of meeting in fifteen minutes the “Tid 
cational objectives in certain instances that frequent 
required days of patient instruction or the spendi: 
periods in the laboratory For example the two Chica 
Erpi sound films—“Sound Waves and their Sources” a 
“Fundamentals of Acoustics”’—are powerful 
struction in the principles of sound. 

The big problem in visual education today is to 
teachers to use such materials effective] ind intellige 
Many teachers are making some or ali the tollow 
mistakes: 

] Adherring strict! to the questio1 inswer. d 

method. 

2. Not using visual materials at all, o sufficient 

is. Not correlating the use of films definitely, vith a 
ments. 

For example, the class may be studying Dairving 
Milk Products” and the film shown to them ma 
“Tuberculosis” Such indirect correlations are not 
valuable. 

4. The showing of pictures for mere entertainment 

5. Failure to prepare assignments and tests based 
nitely on visual materials when used. 

6. Emphasizing technical processes ind the rat velop 
of scientific skills in the laborator) With the 
picture as an ally, work in the laboratory should 
come less technical and more exploratory 

*“The Jones Rotary System of Instruction” is an ¢ 
mental procedure being used in science and history in sey 
eral schools in Cleveland with a view to developing tl 


techniques involved in the visual route to education rl 


system seems to work as _ satisfactorily in history as 


science. Mr. A. Y. Kine has been working on this projec 


for about four years, first inaugurating it in the Johr 


Adams High School and afterwards in the John Marsha 
High School as head ot the social science 
] 


department. [1 


his new work as Director of the Social Studies of the Junior 


and Senior High Schools, Mr. King is engaged in devel 


ing further centers upon this plan. 
Criticisms of the Regular Mode of Classroom Instruction 


1. When class enrollments average thirty-five pupils, 


class recitation period usually resolves itself into a lectur 


upon the part of the teacher or a discussion period in wl 


a small per cent of the class participates 


*So named because of the experimental proce dures 


directed by Dr R 
Jones, Assistant Super ntendent of Schools, Cleveland ind bheeaus 
the fact that teacher activity rotates with pupil activ 


ne 


r 


By ARTHUR O. BAKER 
Head of Science Department 
hn Marshall High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


2. If the lecture method is pursued, the teacher delivers 
twenty to thirty lectures per week, depending upon the 
number of class periods to which he is assigned; or if he 
proceeds by discussion he conducts a similar number of 


, ° 
discussions 


If a teacher has six classes per day in the 
same subject, he probably conducts good lectures and dis- 
cussions during the first two classes of the morning but 


these forms of teaching become “pumping and drill exer- 


cises” in the third, fourth, fifth and sixth period classes in 
the atrternoon. 
3 lectures and discussions when thus conducted are 


exhausting in energy and inefficient in outcome. Lectures 
are valuable when they are well prepared, involve demon- 
strations, and are delivered at a maximum of efficiency on 
the part of the instructor. Discussions are valuable when 
held in groups sufficiently small in size that all members 
of a particular group participate. 

4. Much of the individual pupil activity which should be 
an integral part of the subject is eliminated because of the 
large size of the groups. 

New Classroom Instruction Goals 

l Visual demonstrations delivered to large groups at a 
maximum of efficiency on the part of the instructor. 

2. The use in large groups of lantern slides, silent, and 
sound films, exhibit and demonstration material and the 
microphone. Thus all pupils see and hear effectively. 


3. The preparation of clarified assignments, and modern 


4. The preparation of such correlated work-sheet exer- 
cises, based upon the visual aids used, that lantern slides 
and films become agents of instruction demanding the at- 


tention of the student. 


Too frequently in the past visual 
aids have been used in classes in such a manner as to result 
in pure entertainment. 

5. Discussions in groups of such a small size that all 
members participate. 

6. The development of leaders and leadership by placing 


students 


in charge of small groups for certain activities. 

7. The establishment of teacher-pupil contact. 

8. The inclusion of a reasonable amount of guided study. 
9. The securing of such individual pupil activities as the 


performing of experiments and projects. 


How to Install the Jones Rotary System of 
Instruction 


1. The adoption of this plan should not mean an increase 
in daily pupil load; nor should it mean an increase in the 
number of scheduled periods required per teacher per week. 
Let us give the classroom teacher time to really prepare for 
his work. The teacher should spend his free periods: 

a. Preparing clarified assignments 
b. Preparing modern tests 
c. Designing lantern slides to correlate with the lectures 
d. Arranging work sheet exercises as student guides 

when motion pictures are shown 
e. Preparing follow-up tests to check on motion pictures 
f. Arranging laboratory exercises 
g. Preparing the visual demonstrations 
h. Checking results 
i. Caring for equipment 
bibliographies to 
Besides authors and _ books 


j. Preparing adequate accompany 
weekly 
these bibliographies should include topics and pages 

k. The above 10 items require an immense amount of time 


if they are well done. 


assignments. 
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2. It should mean the setting up of large groups (of the 
already existing daily pupil load) for visual demonstrations 
and the setting up of small groups for the realization of 


the additional goals of classroom instruction. 

3. Mechanical equipment needed: 

a. A large room in which visual aids can be used in 
connection with the demonstrations. This room 
should be equipped with a microphone and_ loud- 
speaker. The microphone enables all students to 
hear effectively. 

b. The use of cellophane lantern slides to substitute for 
many of the diagrams and drawings used on the 
classroom blackboard. These enable all pupils to 
see effectively. These should be used in = semi- 
darkness, thereby permitting note taking. 

c. Apparatus, wagon with ball-bearing wheels 

d. An illuminated portable blackboard. 


The Former Schedule of a Teacher Teaching Six 
Classes per Day of Tenth Grade Biology 


Teacher's Daily Load=210 pupils 
(Class Average of 35 x 6 Periods) 

















Periods l 2 a 4 5 6 7 8 9 

| M 35-B | 35-B  35-B 35-B | 35-A | 30-A 

~ T | 1 35-B | 35-B | 35-B 35-B | 35-A | 35-A 
W |. |35-B/35-B/35-B| —| 35-B | 35-A | 35-A 
Th 35-B | 35-B | 35-B 35-B | 35-A | 35-A 

~ F |. 135-B!35-B | 35-B 35-B | 35-A | 35-A 





Key— 
B=10th Grade Beginners in Biology. 
A=10th Grade Advanced to Second Semester in Biology. 


The Same Teacher’s Schedule Under the Jones 
Rotary System of Instruction 


Teacher’s Daily Load=210 pupils 

















| 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
M | 25-A |140-B) 25-A| 20-A Teacher prepares 
~ T |70-A | 25-B | 25-B|25-B|25-B|  ——| 20-B | 20-B 
W |25-A 1140-B\25-A|20-A| —~—‘ ‘Teacher prepares 
Th |70-A | 25-B | 25-B | 25-B | 25-B | 20-B!20-B| 
~F |70-A |140-B ‘Checking of tests & preparation for next wk 
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Advantages 
1. Teaching periods cut from 30 per week to 24 
2. Teacher has time to prepare his work 
3. Monotony is avoided 
4. Visual instruction used effectively 


A Pupil’s Schedule Who Reports for 2nd Period 
Visual Demonstration and 7th Period Conference 





l 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 Q 
Vis. 
M Dem 
Guided 
T Reading 
Vis 
W Dem 
( onte>- 
Th ence* 
\ssign- 
FF ment & 
Test 











*Conference period may be spent in several ways depending up- 
on the judgment of the teacher: 
1. Laboratory exercises 
2. Discussion period for the group of 20 to 25 pupils 
3. Drill exercises 
4. Conference group of 25 pupils may be broken up into 5 
small groups with 5 pupils each. Group leaders may be 
selected by the teacher and one may be placed over 
each group to: 
a. Review the assignment 
b. Conduct a project or experiment 
c. Hear oral reports 
d. Conduct review drills 
e. Conduct a discussion 
The teacher may confer individually at this time with pupils 
who are failing in their work. 


Advantages of the Small Conference Group of 25 Pupils 

1. The teacher is assured that in the course of a week each 
pupil has personally read a minimum of one period in pre 
paring the assignment. 

2. Fewer pieces of apparatus required because of the small 
size of the group. 

3. Experiments can be performed more individually. 

4. All members of the group of 5 take part in the discussion 

because of the small size of the group. 

Pupils may examine the demonstration material closely 

which was used during the lecture periods. 


oa 


Visual Aids in Remedial Reading 


EADING efficiency is modified by both central and 

peripheral factors. Of the central processes, rate of 

association of ideas appears to be one of the most 
important. Many other kindred factors such as background 
of information, ability to perceive relationships, memory 
span, and the like contribute to rapid and rhythmical read- 
ing habits. Indeed, no one denies the importance of the 
_frole played by the central process. To a degree, however, 
reading efficiency also appears to be related to certain 
peripheral factors, especially those which contribute to 
comfortable vision. 

Within the last five years, considerable interest has been 
evidenced regarding the study of anatomical and physiolog- 
ical aspects of vision which might be related to reading 
efficiency. Three problems have been identified. First, what 
are the visual requirements for reading readiness? Second, 
what visual disabilities contribute to reading deficiency ? 
Third, to what degree does individual counterpoise permit 
compensation for a visual disability? 

Attempts to study the visual characteristics of retarded 
readers have been through case studies, comparisons of re- 
tarded readers with unselected groups, and comparisons of 


By EMMETT ALBERT BETTS 
Director of Teacher Education 
State Normal School. Oswego, New York 


retarded readers with “good” readers. Although no one 
questions the value of comfortable one- or two-eyed vision 
for reading, the investigators have not always arrived at 
clear cut findings. The supposed disparity in the results may 
be accounted for in a number of ways. 

First, not all the investigators studied cases from the same 
age levels. At the primary grade level, great differences 
exist among children relative to physical, mental, and 
emotional readiness for reading. For example, children with 
I. Q.’s ranging from 70 to 90 frequently are not ready to 
read until they reach a chronological age of eight to ten. 
Five investigators have found that some children’ with 
normal and superior intelligence are not ready to read until 
they are seven to seven and one-half years of age. The 
age at which children are permitted to enter first grade 
would be a significant variable in studies of primary chil- 
dren. It is at once apparent that in such instances retarda- 
tion in reading might not be caused by a lack of matura- 
tion in the visual functions which can be measured by 
extant techniques. In short, such cases might lack readiness 
for reading of a nature involving other specific maturations. 
Intelligence and vision are not the only factors contributing 
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to reading readiness and 


Second, investigators who have compared 
with “good” readers have not ruled out 
In most cases of children brought to tl 
the pupils have not been given a means 


recogn'tion of words. In addition to this 


are usually strugglin with reading materi 


several levels of difficulty above them; that 
] 


to find a fifth grade boy, who has second 


ability, confused with the vocabulary ai 
ture of fourth or fifth grade books. For 


cases the correction of visual defects 


comfort but would not teach the child to 
teacher usually makes use of chart mat 
mizes the effect that visual inefficien: 
reading achievement. 

In one situation the writer found about 
tarded readers to have some type of visual 
might have contributed to a lack of ability 
reading. In another situation, where chil 


mitted to enter first grade at five vears 


conditions were also questionable, the 
47% of the severely retarded readers 
culties. In brief, no one maintains that 
are sole causes of tardation 1 din 
gators should make some attempt to 


contributing factors 


Third. the definition of a retarded read 
investigation to another. Some investig 
tion as existing when the pupil's re 
the mental age. Others have studied 
those who scored lowest on a standard 
who ranked in the lower half of thi 
teachers’ marks. Still others have studi 
tarded readers who were referred to 
contends that retardation in reading at 
level would be a fferent problen 
higher grade levels because of spced 


tained reading effort are not of maj 
primary grade level. In other words, thi 
ing disability is one important factor 


where visual handicaps are being studied 


Fourth, the methods of teaching beg 
an important bearing on the _ relations! 
abilities to retardation in tl primary 

Fifth, methods of measuring visual effi 
the results. The Snellen chart is a nvel 
device for measuring distance visual a 
while the other eve is covered. It is obv 
such a test would be a very inadequate 
scientific study of the visual disabilities 
ers. The “Visual Sensation and Percept! 
Petts “Ready to Read” battery (4) were de 
visual difficulties which might contribute 
during sustained reading. They, howevet 
used as a substitute for a thorough « 


specialists sometimes make. 


reading achieveme! 
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t reading effort. Wagner (15) reported 3.5% of the children 
“poor” readet in the primary grades and 7.5% of the children in the 
poor teachin; intermediate grades were wearing glasses. In Shaker 
writer’s clit Heichts, Ohio, 5% of the children in the first grade were 
1r independent found to be wearing corrections. There was also found 
handicap, th a gradual increase to the sixth grade where 47% were 
ln which av wearing corrections. Most of the evidence points to the 
is. it is commot need for extended and more thorough studies, of visual re- 


quirements of reading in the early grades. 


sentence struc lwelve investigators have studied and reported numerous 
these tvpes of types of visual defects and ocular anomalies. In general, 
id give v these difficulties can be classified as clearness of focus 
read \ good and eye coordination. 
cal quhioh masini 1. Visual acuity. This means the sharpness or keenness 
ht hay por of vision. Low visual acuity may be caused by disuse of 
an eye or by errors in the focusing media. Occasionally an 
90% of the re eye will have only 50% visual acuity while both eyes are 
disability whicl seeing, but when the good eye is covered the “poor” one 
to do sustained can be forced to function at a 100% level. Such items are 
dren were pet crucial when considered from the point of view of reading 
ase and other comfort. For visual comfort in reading, it is essential that 
iters found onl the cases with above normal vision be studied as well as 
have visual diff those at and below normal. A second factor meriting con- 
sual disabilitie sideration is the difference in visual acuity between the 
hence invest two eyes because too great a disp2zrity handicaps the co- 
ol other ob ordinate action of the eyes. 
Wagner found the chances to be 92 in 100 that the lower 
tries from on half in reading are more likely to have visual acuity below 
ne ret normal than the upper half among elementary school 
age is bel children. Swanson and Tiffin (13), at the University of 
tl percentage of lowa, found no differences in visual acuity between “good” 
eading test o1 readers and “poor” readers at the college level. 
he ba of 2 luscle wmbalance. 
nly those re Lateral imbalance. Normal lateral muscle 
The write balance permits the visual axes of the eyes to be 
imary grad parallel when they are relaxed or used for distance 
irdati seeing. Frequently a farsighted individual will overconverge 
and su and a nearsighted individual will fail to converge properly. 
portance at. th t is important to distinguish between cases with tenden- 
{ ) cies toward so called eye-muscle-imbalances and strabismus 


ivestigatio cases which are “cross-eyed” or “wall-eyed”. Unless the 


strabismus case is “alternating”, which may cause difficulty 


would have in reading, the visual acuity in the deviating eye is usually 
isual di lowered through disuse to a point where there can be no 
les discomfiture arising from attempts at eye coordination. 
Iso modit In either instance a strabismus case does not experience 
jent and reliable binocular (two-eyed) vision which is essential to depth 
ea perceptr 
however, that Lateral imbalance as such should be investigated further 
neasure before definite conclusions are made. The writer has found 
retarded 1 many cases with lateral imbalance but with good macular 
slides of th fusion. It is important that the ocular reflexes should be 
signed to detect normal; that is, when an object is brought from distant 
discomfiture point up to reading distance the eyes should converge. 
should not. be This is the chief use of the lateral imbalance slide of the 
imination hicl “Ready to Read” set. 


b. Vertical imbalance. A condition of vertical imbalance 


Sixth, thorough research workers who ha studied vis exists when one eye deviates upward. This condition occurs 
handicaps in relation to reading have noted variations 1 only infrequently, but when it does, efforts at sustained 
individual counterpoise to compensate physical hand reading are seriously hampered. 
caps. Some cases can tolerate high err vhile others ar 3 acular Fusion, Normal reading or seeing of fine 
hyper-sensitive to relatively small errors. Furthermors ; tail is accomplished by one small part of the retina 
study of certain items has not been fruitful for discrit ul illed the macula, the most highly sensitive area of the 
ing between good and poor‘ readers. Undoubtedl Chere retina. Both the right and left eyes have macular areas. In 
body tone has considerable to do witl pacity order to fuse two images into one, it is necessary for them 
pensation. to fall upon corresponding points of the retina of each eye; 

There are few, who would deny the itement that that is, both eyes must be pointed precisely toward the object 
children have the right to comfortable vision. Also ther f regard, This is achieved by the subject’s desire for a 
is more or less general agreement among students of the single image and the subsequent reflex action incident to 


] 


problem that comfortable vision is importan 


t for sustained seeing. In the Betts Ready to Read Tests, two tests of 
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macular fusion are included, one for distance, the other 
for reading distance, eight slides for each. 

In reading low fusion produces confusions, mixing letters 
and small words, jumbling of words, loss of place, and some 
inability to follow lines across the page. Its presence is 
not detected by the usual school vision tests and it presents 
no obvious symptoms or sign that the teacher may detect. 
Eames (9) found that 35% of children with educational 
difficulties had fusion disabilities as compared with 18% 
of the general school population. The data shows that there 
is a rapid decrease in macular fusion ability for each suc- 
ceeding age and grade level. In view of the heavy reading 
load imposed on elementary school children there is need 
for further study of the problem, for a school program 
designed to off-set this tendency, and for a further study 
of size of type used in printed reading materials. 

4. Peripheral Fusion.. Experimental tests are under way 
but conclusions are not yet available. Preliminary results 
are promising. 

5. Stereopsis (Depth Perception). True depth perception 
is possible only when the eyes are functioning coordinately 
and when there is a desire for visual fusion. Certain 
aspects of eye coordination, therefore, can be measured by 
using a test of depth perception graduated in difficulty. 
Although depth perception is not required for reading on 
the usual flat surface, the degree of coordination required to 
Pass such a test is essential to efficient and comfortable 
reading habits. It was found that only 60% of the first 
grade entrants had sufficient eye coordination and experience 
to pass this test. However, children improve with an increase 
in age in eye coordination required to pass this test. There 
is need for further study of the question of size of type 
when reading is taught before children are seven or eight 
years of age. In the meantime it would appear that chart 
work and the use of interesting stereoscopic pictures would 
be of significant value in grades one and two. 

6. Agility of fusion.. Facility in convergence and relaxa- 
tion of convergence is usually called agility of fusion. 
Eames found that the mean agility of fusion convergence 
is below normal among reading disability cases. He also 
reported a greater amplitude of fusion for larger size 
type. 

7. Focusing Errors (Ametropia) 

‘a Nearsightedness. A nearsighted individual has difficulty 
in distance seein. It is usual for nearsighted persons to be 
avid readers and they seldom have difficulties unless the 
disability is so pronounced that the print cannot be seen 
at normal rcading distance. It is important, however, that 
such conditions receive the attention of an eye specialist. 
Nearsightedness is an infrequent offender in poor reading, 
but the complications of nearsightedness are important, 
and hence the defect should always be watched carefully 
and treated whether there is a reading trouble present or 
not. 

b. Farsightedness. Farsightedness is usually caused by a 
short or immature eyeball. Various studies have showed 
that from 45 to 80% of six year old children are normally 
farsighted. There is a gradual decrease in farsightedness 
as the eye matures. By age 9 only about 18 to 20% of the 
children are farsighted. 

c. Astigmatism. Astigmatism usually is a matter of far- 
sightedness or nearsightedness in one or two meridians of 
the eye. This difficulty may cause severe strain because it 
is not possible to adjust the refractive mechanism of the 
eye so that the conditions can be relieved. Severe cases 
interfere with reading by distorting the visual images and by 
the production of eye strain. 

8. Differences in size and shape of ocular images (Anisei- 
konia). 

Dearborn and Comfort have initiated a study of such 
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errors in reading disability cases. In a preliminary report 
they indicated that 78% of the clinic cases had size differ 
ences of significant amounts. They tentatively concluded that 
it is not primarily a matter of degree of defect, but the 
degree of counterpoise of the individual in compensating 
for the defect that counts. 

Eye training exercises with special stereographs are used 
widely for the correction of eye coordination difficulties. 
It is possible, therefore, that schools might endeavor to 
prevent some of these difficulties by the daily use of inter- 
esting and appropriate stereographs, especially in the pri- 
mary grades. In addition to the obvious educational benefits 
to be derived from this important use of visual aids, chil 
dren can profit physically by the incidental exercises and 
eye recreations which aid in developing and maintaining 
the coordinate functioning of the eyes. 

School people, of course, should not go beyond their 
professional province by endeavoring to give directed eye 
training exercises in the school, for such exercises should 
be prescribed and supervised by a _ qualified specialist. 


t is quite proper that teachers make maxi 


Nevertheless, 
mum use of educational materials which are hygienically 
correct. The use of stereographs for building educational 
backgrounds is endorsed by thousands of educators. Pri 
mary teachers use them to bring meanings to words; 
geography teachers use them to bring distant lands into the 
classroom. Their hygienic value in addition to these educa 
tional values now has the endorsement of outstanding 


ck wctors., 
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A Symposium on Sound and Silent Films in Teaching 


ROFESSOR Frank N. Freeman, School of Educatior 
of the University of Chicago, presided After brief 
remarks on the nature and purpose of the session, 
Professor Freeman announced the showing of four reels of 


teaching films two in sound (“Sound Waves and their 


Sources”, and “Volcanoes in Action”, Chicago-Erpi) and 
two silent (“London”’, Eastman Teaching Films, and “R 

production in Plants and Lower Animals’, Bell and Howell 

After the showing, Mr. J. E. Hansen, Chief, Bureau 


Visual Instruction, Extension Division, University of Wis 
consin, was introduced as first speaker, discussing primaril 


the silent film in tea 


The Silent Film in Teaching 


vy © bus / ‘ N 


HE notion is generally held, | believe that in all s 
work there should be a maximum of child activity, that 
the situations should not be predigested for the pupi 
that the teacher’s work is to present concrete materials o1 


situations to the pupils as materials for investigation and 


examination. Most of us accept the notion, I believe, that 
pictorial and other concrete materials should be so pre 
sented that they will cause pupils to think, to form habits of 


critical examination and evaluation.. 


If this notion should prevail, then it would seem that 


there should be a minimum of ready-made verbal explana 


tion given with the film presentation. In fact, it would seem 
that the film had better be presented without any verbal 
explanation and that pupils be required to translate the pi 
torial descriptions into verbal form and that generalizations 
be arrived at under the guidance of the teacher. In field 
work and in the school laboratory, it isn’t considered good 
practice, I believe, to have all specimens labeled and to have 


the teacher present the pupils with ready-made explanations 
of all the processes, relationships, or problems that the child 
meets with. If this were done, the greatest value of, labora 
tory and field work would probably be lost And yet, in the 
present talking films we find verbal explanations for every 
thing that takes place. Every question that might be raised 
in the child’s mind is answered, although not necessarily 
in a manner that suits the capabilities and the previous 


experience of the pupils 


The body of men and women comprising the International 
Congress of Educational and Instructional Cinematography 
held in Rome in April 1934, recognized this whole problem 
and they adopted resolutions regarding it. (See quotation 
of two extracts from their report, page 106 of this issue.) 

In addition to this general problem of presenting the 
film materials in a manner that is pedagogically sound there 
are a number of questions which it seems to me will have 
to be answered before we can come to a conclusion as to 
whether the talking picture should supersede the silent film 
for educational purposes. I shall raise several of these 
questions, without any attempt to answer them: 

1. What part should the motion picture play in the edu 
cational set-up? Should it be employed generally to pri 
sent the materials of instruction, that is, the content of the 
course as the textbook is now used, or should it be used 
merely as a means of illustrating and vitalizing the ma 
terials of the written text? If the former practice is to 
prevail, then we are faced with the problem of replacing 
our present textbooks with something in the nature of out 


lines, or guides with reference lists or bibliographies. It 


this practice is to prevail, then it is conceivable that the 
talking picture might play a large part. This, however, will 
depend largely upon the answer to my next question: 

2. If the motion picture method of presentation becomes 

basic, will the tendency be to present the pictorial material 
to large groups in the auditoriums or other large rooms 
suited to the purpose, or will it be presented to small groups 
such as the traditional class of from twenty to forty or 
fifty pupils? If the presentation is to be to large groups, 
the sound picture might be preferable. If the present class 
organization is to prevail, I believe the silent film is to 
be preferred. 
3. Then there is the problem of adapting the materials 
of instruction to the pupils’ capabilities and previous train- 
ng. We shall probably have to agree that the silent film 
with a minimum of verbal accompaniment will lend itself 
best to such adaptation, especially if in the hands of a 
skilled teacher. 

4. Another important question is that of the length of 
film which is most effective for classroom presentation. 
Should we have more films of short lengths covering, per- 
haps, single operations, or details of a larger whole? For 
example, might the Eastman film on the gasoline engine 
be used more effectively if it were divided into shorter sec- 
tions, each showing, for example, the operation of parts 
such as the carburetor, the ignition system, the cooling sys- 
tem, and so on, Although the followers of Gestalt would 
probably say that we should present the whole picture first 
and then the details. My question is, that as our whole 
school set-up is, at present, might we not very profitably use 
many short film subjects of 25, 50 or 100 foot lengths 
to present details, and in presentations such as these, would 
not the silent film be more effective as well as more con- 
venient to use? 

Possibly it is not a question, then, of whether the fixed 
spoken accompaniment of the talking film is superior to the 
more flexible and informal presentation which is possible 
with the silent film, but rather that of finding the proper 
place for each 

5. There are one or two questions of an immediate and 
very practical nature which, I believe, we should raise at 
this time, and they are those of cost and availability of 
equipment and ease of operation. The availability of sound 
films, although it should receive consideration, would prob- 
ably be taken care of by producers if there was a market 
for their product. The cost of sound projection equipment 
is, at present, more than three times that of silent equip- 
ment, and the cost of equipping a school system with sound 
equipment, if it is to be available for use in every classroom, 
would be almost prohibitive. The ratio of sound film cost 
to that of silent film cost would be equally as great and 
probably greater if the shorter life of the sound film is 
taken into consideration. We are all agreed, I am sure, 
with the possible exception of certain commercial film dis- 
tributors. that films to be most effective, should be shown 
at the moment when needed in the learning situation. 
When the use of motion pictures involves the lugging around 
from room to room, and the setting up and operating of a 
sound projector, there is good reason to believe that pictures 
will be used sparingly and also that they will not be used 
at the moment when actually needed. 

Before presenting the results of a study which I made in 
Wisconsin, I should like to draw a distinction between what 
| term the bona fide, or natural sound picture, and _ the 
silent picture, accompanied by a formal lecture. There are 
many situations in which sound is an essential element in 
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the situation to be presented. For the presentation of all 
such situations, the sound picture has a distinct advan- 
tage and is certainly desirable. But, of all the so-called 
sound pictures produced to date, but a limited few belong 
to this class. Most are in the class of the talking picture, 
that is, the silent picture accompanied by an oral verbal 
continuity. Regardless of whether this kind of presentation 
is sound pedagogically, or psychologically, I have been in- 
terested in determining whether the classroom teacher might 
not present this verbal accompaniment with the film as 
effectively as the machine could do it. I have realized from 
the outset that both of these methods might have certain 
advantages as well as disadvantages. In the first place, the 
persorality of the teacher might either add to or detract 
from the teacher presentation. The teacher's voice, his pro- 
nunciation and enunciation, might be poor compared with 
that coming from the loud speaker, The syncronization of 
the verbal explanation given by the teacher with the picture 
would probably not be as perfect as that of the sound pro- 
jector, and, if presented in a large room, the volume of the 
teacher’s voice might not be sufficient to be heard distinctly 
by all the pupils in the room. This study, the set-up and 
results of which I shall now summarize briefly, is but one 
of several related studies which I hope to complete during 
the next year or two. 

In this particular study, I used four talking films, namely, 
Plant Growth, Fungus Plants, Spiders, and The Frog, all 
excellent films produced by Erpi. The studies were con- 
ducted in the seventh and eighth grade elementary science 
classes of the Roosevelt Junior High School at Fond du Lac 
and in the tenth grade biology class of the Senior High 
School at Edgerton, Wisconsin. At Fond du Lac, the con- 
trol group and the experimental group consisted each of 
approximately 160 pupils equated by matching in pairs 
according to I. Q. M. A., and scores on a _ pretest cov- 
ering the materials presented in the films. Each of the 
four topics was really presented as a separate study, and 
after each film topic had been presented the groups were 
rotated so that each of the two student groups had two of 
the topics presented by the teacher method and the other two 
topics by the sound projector method. There happened 
to be four elementary science teachers in this school and 
each teacher presented the verbal continuity for one of the 
four films, as against the talking of the sound projector. 
To make certain that the verbal continuity presented with 
the film by the teachers was identical with that presented 
by the sound projector, I had previously recorded the sound 
from the film, in each case, on a dictaphone and had it 
transcribed. The typed copies of these continuities were 
placed in the hands of the respective teachers about twenty- 
four hours before they were to present them with the films. 
Since in Fond du Lac the films were presented to these 
large classes of approximately 160 pupils it was necessary 
to use the auditorium, which had a seating capacity of 
about 1200 pupils. 

I used the same test for the final test as I used for the pre- 
test. I realize that some of you might question this practice, 
but I believe there is a distinct advantage in doing this, inas- 
much as it serves to further equalize the control and experi- 
mental groups. The test consisted of twenty separate multiple 
choice questions of five items each, all, or none, or any of 
which might be correct. So that the test really might be said 
to consist of 100 separate items. The pre-test was given 
twenty-four hours before the film was presented in each case 
and the final test was given within an hour after the film had 
been presented. 

The reliability of each of the four tests when given as pre- 


tests, was determined by split-test or half-test correlations 
and corrected by the Spearman-Brown formula. These _ coeffi- 
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cients for the four tests were .86, .937, .963, .824. The reliability 
coefficients of these same tests, when given as final tests were 
89, .937, 89, .90. This would indicate that the tests were quite 
reliable. As to the validity of the tests about all that I can say 
is that they covered practically every item covered in the verbal 
continuity and that great care was exercised to make certain 
that nothing was included which was not included in the verbal 
continuity. Since the pictorial presentation was identical for 
| 


the control and the experimental groups I was interested, 
course, only in measuring the effectiveness of the two methods 
of verbal presentation. 

(At this point the speaker projected slides showing com- 
plete tabulations of the results of the experiment, and 
went over them carefully with the audience. On the whole 
there appeared to be no significant difference in the gains 
made by the two groups, the ones hearing the sound film 
and the ones to whom the same verbal continuity was 
spoken by the teacher present. ) 

My own interpretation of those results would be that it has 
significance, even though there was shown little advantage of 
one method over the other. There were several little side- 
lights which I should like to mention. This particular junior 
high school with an enrollment of about 120) pupils and a stafi 
of about 60 teachers had used silent films regularly in their 
classroom teaching work over a period of years. Some 800 
or 1000 reels of motion pictures each year were used, and used 
as teaching films ought to be used. The sound film was a 
novelty. The youngsters resented somewhat being put into the 


teacher group. Again, I noticed that some of the pupils seated 


far back had difficulty in hearing the teacher. They com 
plained about it to me afterward. They asked to have their 
papers thrown out. I said, “No,” and all of the papers wer« 
scored. 


Although the pupils favored the sound method, I think be 
cause of its novelty, the teachers came to me afterward and 
said, “Mr. Hansen we resent being asked to present a set paper 
in this manner when we have been presenting pictures to the 
school here for years.” Every one agreed that that was not 
sound educational practice. Said one, “You can come back 
and put on another study in which we may be allowed to use 
these films in our classes as we feel they ought to be used.” 
That was the attitude of the teachers. 

[ hope that within the next year a further study may be 
made. We are interested in knowing whether in presenting a 
picture of this type the teacher who knows her pupils, and is 
known by the pupils, will continue to do that job as well as 
the mechanical device called the sound projector. Is there 
something magic about that canned voice, that mechanical voice, 
coming out of the sound projector, which would make it better 
than the teacher who knows the pupils and stands before them 
for questions and answers? 

I don’t pretend I have the answer. I do feel that perhaps 
after we have had a number of further studies of this kind 
we may say with some degree of confidence that we do know 
On the other hand, I for one am not satisfied that that is good 
teaching technique, and I doubt if you can get one educator 
out of ten in the United States who will allow a teacher to 
continue teaching in the classroom if she presented her ma 
terial in the classroom as it was presented by these teachers 
with that film. Do we want our problems presented to the 
pupils with all the answers given? 

We didn’t find any questions raised later that weren't 
answered by that verbal continuity. Do we want that? Is 
that good educational procedure? I have no quarrel at all 
with the splendid group of films that are produced at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago for adults. They could not be any poorer 
than the average university lecture. I think they are a great 
improvement over that. For the purpose for which they are 
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produced, I think they are fine. Now the question is: Do we words of explanation may be necessary. In both sound and 
wish to take that method and put it into our elementary schools silent motion pictures a series of still pictures is projected on 
particularly? Possibly we might use it in cur upper hig! a screen at such a velocity that the audience experiences these 
schools. rapidly projected still pictures not as so many different piccures 
I feel, as was so admirably stated by Dr. McClusky yestet but as the continuous experience of motion. The production 
day, that the teachers and school supervisors should be the of this phenomenon, i. e., the experience of motion from rapidly 
doctors in this case. I have no malice whatever toward the projected still pictures, is what distinguishes the motion pic- 
manufacturers of sound equipment or the producers. The ture from the penny arcade. The difference between sound and 
have all been my friends up to now and I hope they will cor ilent motion pictures, then, is either the addition of the element 
tinue to be, but I honestly feel that it is time we should rais« of relevant sound to the visual experience of motion, or the 
the issue as to whether the type of material we are going 1 addition of spoken verbal comment to the visual content of 
use is to be determined by the teachers or by the manufacturer the filn lhe silent picture omits all sound from the experi- 
I doubt that the medical profession allows the manufacturet ence of the audience, and supplies verbal accompaniment by | 
of drugs to decide what should go into prescriptions for thei means of a series of printed titles. In both sound and silent 
patients. motion pictures there is generally verbal accompaniment—in | 
I hope I have caused enough controversy here to get some the case of the former, the accompaniment is spoken; in the ie 
discussion. . . . (Applause) case of the latter, it is printed. To this verbal accompaniment ie 
Chairman Freeman: The only question, I am sure, Mr. Har the sound film adds sound where this additional sensory ex- lf 
sen, is whether anybody will get apoplexy try to hold back perience heightens the realism of the content of the film. The + 
before the time for discussion to begin But if you will ly difference between sound and silent pictures, then, is the | 
hold yourselves in check for a few minutes more we will ha manner of verbal accompaniment and the presence or absence iq 
a discussion of the sound picture by Mr. C. F. Hoban, Jr., f other relevant sound. Whatever teaching values reside in i 
the State Teachers College at Clarion, Pennsylvania the silent picture must, therefore, reside in the sound picture. 
3. In the third place, we may assuine that the place of sound 


pictures in teaching is strongly determined by the values inher- 

The Place and V alues of ent in this type of instructional motion picture. If sound pic- 
; tures are better than other visual aids for pupils of low mental 

Sound Pictures in Teaching ability, then they should be used with these groups. If they 


; are better adapted to teaching those subjects in which sound 
By CHARLES F. HOBAN 


is a major element, then they should be used in such subjects 


as dramatic literature, foreign languages, music, etc. In other 








EFORE presenting the values of the sound motion picture vords, the place of sound motion pictures cannot be considered 
in teaching, it 1s necessary to state certain assumptions vacuo but must be considered in relation to particular su- 
upon which these valu rest and uj] . ' periority inhering in their construction. 
’ i< IS<CIICSI101 rav hy lef d . . . P . ‘ 
of this discussion may be defined. 4. | y, if the first three assumptions are valid, it follows 
Assumptions that the basic question for discussion is the respects in which 9 
1. In the first place, we must assume that values of motiot the sound picture is superior to the silent picture as a medium i 
pictures in teaching have been demonstrated both experi f instruction. The remainder of this paper will be devoted 
mentally and expt rientially otherwise, the ital issue would to a statement of types of sound pictures, a consideration of 
be: why use motion pictures at all? Over fifty separate ex the validity of objections to sound pictures in teaching, an 
perimental studies of the effectiveness of the film in scho exposition of the values particularly inhering in the sound pic- 
instruction have been reported in the educational literature ot ture, and the statement of the place of sound pictures in teach- 
England and the United States since 1917. Within these fifty ing in the light of these values. 
major studies, some two hundred separate experiments Yr fs a Pict 
; ‘ es of Soun ictures 
been conducted. In addition to the objective data on moti ; yPe be : ; 
é : ; ‘ ; here are three easily distinguishable types of sound pic- 
picture values derived in these experimental studies, a larg é Neg : 
, ' a ; tures. The first type adds oral explanation of the visual con- 
number of other values have been report y the teachers ‘ : ‘nclud | 
; : ; ; ; tent of the film; the second type includes only those sounds 
partaking in the Consitt! investigation, con ed in Engla 


nherent in the content of the film, such as dialogue, the whir 





and the Wood and Freeman2 investigation conducted in t ; : 
f a motor, the roar of a volcano, etc.; and the third type is 
country. In both these studies, the judgments of teachers using : : : 7 
: ; ; a combination of the other two in which there are oral explana- 
classroom films supplemented the data gathered from objective ne . ; : 
, tion and the addition of those inherent sound effects which 
measures ot learni! - . It 1S worth noting ti t the vaiues 


; : enhance meaning of the visual experience. In educational 
films, reported on the basis of teachers’ judgments in widely : , 
sound pictures, the first and third types are most generally 


differing geographical areas and under widely differing 


*,° . , ° 24 , us¢ d, 
conditions of teaching, were In nigh agreement and 
that these values far exceeded those measured by objectiv Validity of Objections to Sound Pictures in Teaching 
tests in the two experiments. On the basis of data reported 'o the use of sound pictures in teaching, certain objections 


in experimental studies and on the basis of judgments of teach are raised. In order properly to evaluate the sound picture as 


ers who have used films as an integral part of the instruc a teaching aid, it is necessary to examine those objections and 


. - ‘ ' to 2¢ er ‘ satu 
tional procedure, the first assumption must be acknowledged to test their validity. 


as valid. 1. One of the most commonly expressed objections to the 
> 


11S ot soun . 2S 4 > 4999 i : c . " , . 
2. In the second place, we may assume t ise of und pictures is the initial cost of sound equipment 


hat whatever values 
are inherent in the silent motion picture as a medium of instru While it is true that sound equipment is more expensive than 


corresponding silent equipment, it is also true that this initial 


tion are also inherent in the sound picture avoid dispute 


© éh: Ls cas increase in cost has its compensation 1 * increased values 
of this assumption, and to define the sound picture, a few icrease in cost has its compensation in the increased values 


and in the increased utility of the sound picture and projection 


1 Frances Consitt, The Value of Films in History Teaching, G. Bell apparatus. It is here proper to point out two compensatory 
and Sons, Ltd., London, 1931 
2Ben D. Wood and Frank N Frecman. Motion Pictures tn the 3 For discussion of values and utility of sound equipme nt see treat- 


Classroom, Houghton Mifflin Company, New York, 1929 ment of inherent values of sound film in teaching tnfra. 
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aspects of increased sound equipment cost. (a) In addition to 
sound projection, the sound equipment serves all the purposes 
of silent equipment. Silent pictures can be projected on most 
sound apparatus but the converse is not true. In other words, 
sound equipment serves the dual purpose of sound and silent 
projection. (b) Sound equipment has a much wider range of 
utility in subject-matter areas in that many of the subjects of 
the present day curriculum involve sound as a primary element. 

2. Another objection raised to the use of the sound picture is 
the complexity of operation of projection apparatus. This ob- 
jection falls by its own weight when we consider that (a) both 
silent and sound equipment require special training on the part 
of the teacher for operation; (b) no more technical knowledge 
is required for projection and care of sound than of silent pic- 
ture equipment; (c) teachers who have been given instruction 
in operation techniques experience no difficulty in operation; 
and (d) in many schools where sound equipment is used, older 
students have been trained successfully to take care of sound 
picture projection. 

3. The third objection occasionally raised to sound pictures 
is their inflexibility. Some critics believe that the constant 
spoken comment supplied by the sound film makes the sound 
picture less adaptable to use on various grade levels and mental 
ability levels than is the silent picture which permits of indi- 
vidual spoken comment by the particular teacher in the par- 
ticular situation. As a matter of fact, there is no guarantee 
within the silent picture that the teacher will make either oral 
comment in general or adapted comment in particular. I re- 
member it was the practice in Cleveland for the teachers to 
set up their equipment and walk out of the room while the 
film was being projected. Furthermore, from another point 
of view, the sound picture is actually highly flexible in that 
the verbal accompaniment is spoken, and thus the factor of 
pupil reading difficulty is eliminated. Finally, if school ad- 
ministrators come to the point where they demand real pro- 
vision for differences in abilities of pupils, it is an easy matter 
to have producers issue different editions of the same film with 
verbal accompaniment adapted to these levels. 

Those are three objections. The other objections that Mr. 
Hansen stated is that verbal accompaniment interferes 
with observation, and apparently it was Mr. Hansen’s 
thought that the picture itself does too much thinking for 
the pupil. 

I leave that to you. You have observed both silent and 
sound pictures today and that is a matter for you partic- 
ularly to decide. That is a matter of judgment to which 
I have no answer. So far as the experiment reported is 
concerned, I want to call your attention to the fact that the 
only thing that was measured on that experiment was the 
quality of the voice, the recognition of verbal responses on 
a test. That was the only thing that was measured, the 
effect of voice quailty. 

Inherent Values of Sound Pictures in Teaching 


Having disposed of the objections to sound pictures in 
teaching, we may now consider the real issue of this dis- 
cussion, i e., what values in teaching inhere only in sound 


pictures ? 


There are six such values. 

1. The inclusion of sound provides the closest approach 
to subjective reality in the experience of pupils of any pic- 
torial media of instruction. Many educators make the mis- 
take of believing that if scenes are accurately and authen- 
tically portrayed in the objective sense of accuracy and 


authenticity, the experience derived from the visual per- 


ception of these scenes will be subjectively real to the 
child. One of the great advantages of the sound picture 
in teaching is that it succeeds in making things seem real 
to the pupils. In many respects, however, the silent picture 


fails to achieve this sense of reality. Consitt reports that 


in a silent motion picture on Roman Britain, “a Druid in 
long robes speaks from the top of an altar of so strange a 
shape that it is confused with a tiny hut, and a girl of 11 
writes, ‘I saw a straw hut that they built and there was 
a lady on top of it.’ At least 25 per cent of the children 
who saw the same film . . . thought that the British 
women watched the battles from behind some kind of 
fencing, not from carts. Such mistakes arise from avoid- 
able weaknesses in the films.’4 In the cases of the Druid 
priest, the Druid altar, and the carts of the Britons, the 
scenes were objectively real in that they accurately and au- 
thentically reproduced the objective elements of the real or 
quasi-real situation. However, in the experience of the 
pupils, derived from the visual perception of these scenes, 
they were unreal in the sense that what the pupils saw 
was not actually what was represented on the screen. The 
addition of the rumble of cart wheels, the casual reference 
in dialogue to the carts or to the altar. and the spoken 
prayer of the Druid priest would have provided the elements 
necessary to make the carts, and the altar, and the priest 
seem real to the pupils. In other words, the addition of 
sound would have made the film used by Consitt a much 
more effective instrument of instruction both in provision 
of richness of meaning and a prevention of wrong experi- 
ence. It is but axiomatic to add that the more real the 
learning situation is to the child the more effective will be 
the learning. 

2. The use of sound in instructional motion pictures pro- 
vides the auditory element absolutely essential in a number 


subjects in the present day curriculum, to which the othe 


} 


pictorial media of instruction are not adapted. The use of 
sound pictures in music instruction will illustrate this 
value. There are sound films available for use in teaching 
the composition of a symphony orchestra and the various 
effects achieved by the instrumental choirs. It is one thing 
to show a picture of these instruments but quite another 
thing to develop in the minds of pupils the appreciation of 
tone qualities and other effects produced by these instru- 
ments, either in solo rendition or in ensemble. Only through 
the addition of sound effects can this understanding and 
appreciation be developed. For example, in the wood wind 
choir, the clarinet and the English horn are similar in 
form, but the great difference in tone qualities and the 
adaptability of these instruments to the creation of partic- 
ular music meanings can only be understood when the audi- 
ence hears the clarinet and hears the English horn. Sim- 
ilarly, the piccolo and the flute apparently differ only in 
size, but the music of the one is a piping, virile whistle, 
while that of the other is the rich and mellow coloratura 
of the wood wind choir. 

In other subject matter areas as well as in music is the 
addition of inherent sound essential to the attainment of 
educational objectives. Nowhere is this more true than in 
the field of dramatic English. In drama, delineation of 
character, interaction of personalities and events, and de- 
velopment of plot are functions of dialogue. The speaking 
and acting of the characters are what differentiate the 
drama from the novel. The manner of speaking as well as 
what is said is essential in dramatic production. It was not 
the words, or sentences, or paragraphs of Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg address that hushed the saloon in Ruggles of Red Gap 
so much as the manner of their delivery by Charles Laugh- 
ton. So effective was this delivery that Laughton’s imper- 
sonation was broadcast to the English speaking world 
from London on February 12th of this year. 

In the field of current events, sound is essential to a 
development of meaning of the events portrayed. It is no 
longer sufficient to project the president mouthing inaudible 


4 Consitt, op. cit., p. 197. 
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sounds on a screen, Present day children, nurtured 
commercial movie houses which show und pictures 
clusively, expect to hear the voices of great men whoss 
tures are flashed on the screen. The fact of this expected 
sound accompaniment is substantiated in the data 
recent investigation of verbal accompaniment to moti 
pictures in which Westfall found a five to one prefer 


among school children for sound pictures.! 


If motion pictures are to be used at all in the te 
of foreign languages, the sound picture must be used 
much as the spoken language is a highly essential elem« 


of foreign language study. 


Finally, in the field of teacher training the sound pictut 
has made a significant contribution. In a recent experime 
reported by Eads and Stover,6 the sound picture showing 
Professor Buswell illustrating three diagnostic techniques 


in arithmetic was reported to be relatively more effect 


1 
} 
I 


in aspects measured than a similar classroom demonstratio1 


of the same techniques by Professor Goodwin Watson, 
Teachers College, Columbia University Upon casual 


sideration of this study, one might conclude that Profess 


Watson was losing his dynamic personality More thought 
ful analysis of this experiment would indicate that tl 
subtle influences of both the total psychological situatio1 
sound picture projection and the visual and auditory pré 
ence of and explanation by a recognized authority in 
field accounted for this difference. The point is that Prof 
sor Buswell does not come in person to every coll 9 
campus with his elaborate experimental equipment, but 


is available vicariously through the sound picture to tl 


sands of colleges and teacher groups at the same time 
Summarizing the discussion of this 1e of the 
picture in teaching, we may say that sound is essential 
a number of subjects of the present day curriculum, 
that the sound picture not only furnishes this essential el 


ment. but also furnishes leading authorities in various field 


vicariously to any given student group 

3. The sound picture is particular! dapted to an 
level or low ability group in which r 
stacle to learning through the mor sed miu 
instruction. Any instructional tool which requires readi 
the printed word is not a help but a hindrance to learnt 
in such groups. On the other hand, any method of teachi 
which supplies this verbal instruction in a way that 
comprehensible to such groups removes the obstacle wl 
not only hinders learning but, because it is a_ barrier 
normal achievement, makes children react away fron 
total school situation 

Westfall7 found that when oral forms of accompanim« 
were used, low ability pupils came nearer to keeping up witl 
the average of the class in understanding than when read 
ing of titles was required. He also found that the interest 
and attitudes of these pupils seemed noticeably to improve 


Without language atl 
visual aid is relatively ineffective in S 


When only printed 


when sound pictures were used. 


f 


1 
| 


inguage accompaniment 1s provides 


motion picture use is restricted to the upper grades and t 
average and high mental ability groups Seldom have 
tion pictures been used below the fourt grade, vet 
advent of the sound cture makes su primary grad 
utilization possible The sound picture thus becomes a1 


instructional tool available to primary grade levels and 


mentally retarded pupils on all grade levels 


5 Leon C. Westfall, \ Stud of Verbal Accor iniments to Ed 
tional Motion Pictures ( tributions to Edi t \ ol7, 3B 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia U1 t New York, 1934 

6 Laura Krieger Eads and Edgar M. Stove Talking Pictures § 
Teacher Training, unpublished report of an experiment cari ed on W 
the cooperation of Professor Ralph B. Spenes Professor Goodwin Wat 
son, Dr. Ina Sartorius and Dr. Margaret Barke of Teachers Colleg 
Columbia University, 1932, (ms 


7 Westfall, op. cit., p. 57 
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4. Lhe sound motion picture presents oral explanation with 
nvaryiig accuracy and authenticity of detail and subject mat- 
fer. In sound pictures, the verbal explanation is composed by 
subject matter specialists in collaboration with the research 
staff of the producers. The oral explanation in all other 
visual aids is made by the classroom teachers, who are 
seldom experts in the subject they are teaching. With the 
use of all other visual aids the accuracy and authenticity 

oral explanation varies with the ability and knowledge 


the individual teacher, while, with the use of the sound 
picture, this very important factor of accuracy and authen- 
ticity is held constant. This value is particularly important 
ice instruction in which the film content becomes 

ghly technical in character 

9. Lhe sound picture incorporates careful direction of pupil 
ttention and learning to important aspects of the film content 
as it is being projected. Oral accompaniment to a sound pic- 
ure is not merely a running spoken comment tacked on a 
silent film; instead, the accompaniment is perfectly inte- 
grated with the screen presentation. Great care is given in 
the preparation of a sound film to make the sound element 
a perfect complement to the visual material. With the re- 
sponsibility of such direction of pupil attention and learning 
resting solely on the teacher’s initiative, many of the im- 
portant and significant aspects of the film material often 
escape the notice of pupils, either because the material 
seems obvious to the teacher or because the teacher does 
recognize its significance. 
In the experiment, they kept a stenographic record of all 
e things that happened in the classroom. The entire 
classroom procedure was recorded by a stenographer. They 
analyzed those reports and they found no evidence, no indi- 


ation that they did notice those things which they were 
supposed to learn. Incidentally, as a matter of fact, they 


didn’t notice them. (Applause) 

It is only too true that pupils often see in an instructional 
film-only what they are told to look for. The direction of 
attention and learning is the most important single function 

f teaching. With the use of the sound picture in teaching, 
such direction is a constituent part of the film presentation. 
6. The sound picture demands and sustains the undivided 

f pupils. It may be remarked parenthetically, that 
e values of the sound picture enumerated in this paper 
ive generally not been measured in experimental studies 
devoted to relative values of various visual aids. In only 
one experiment was this factor of pupil attention isolated 
and measured. Clark compared the silent picture, the 
sound picture, and the demonstration in science with a view 
termining which of the three commanded and_ sus- 
tained attention of the group most consistently. He meas- 
ured his factor of sustained attention by ringing a bell and 
at the same time photographing the group to find the per- 
centage of students distracted. He found with the sound 
films 81.7%, with the silent films 75.2%, and with the dem- 


+ 


trations 54.6% of the students maintained attention in 


ons 


the presence of distracting stimuli. These results are in 


agreement with a logical consideration of the nature of the 
three methods of presenting material in the classroom. In 
this attention-sustaining aspect, the sound picture is dis- 


netly superior to other methods of visual instruction. 
The Place of Sound Picures in Teaching? 


In the light of the six inherent values of the sound pic- 
ture presented above, we may conclude that in teaching 


8 Clarenee C. Clark. “Sound Motion Pictures as an Aid tn Classroom 
Teachin inpublished Ph. D. thesis, School of Education, New York 
University, 1932 

)For a discussion of other factors which condition the place of 


particular visual aids in teaching cf. Charles F. Hoban, Jr., ‘*Some 
Neglected Factors in Visual Instruction,’”’” EpUCATIONAL SCREEN, 14: 
157-258, 271 (November, 1935). 
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situations to which the use of motion pictures is particularly 
adapted, the sound picture should be used particularly as 
follows : 

1. Where close approach to subjective reality in the learn- 
ing situation is essential to the attainment of educational 
objectives ; 

2. Where sound is an indispensable element of the subject 
of instruction; 

3. Where pupils experience difficulty in the reading 
process; 

4. Where teachers are inadequately trained in subject 
matter ; 

5. Where teachers lack or fail to use dynamic directive 
ability in the classroom; 

6. Where distractive influences are prevalent, or where 
high concentration of attention is essential to learning. 

(Applause) 

Chairman Freeman: It would be desirable if we had time 
to ask each of the two speakers to rebut the contentions 
of the other speaker. I am not shutting them off from 
discussion but I think we shall not ask them to take a defi 
nite period for such rebuttal. 

May I, in just a moment, seek to sum up the agreement 
and the disagreement, as I see it, between the two speak- 
ers? I understand that they agree that there are certain 
types of problems or of situations in which sound is in- 
trinsic and in which the sound motion picture is, b, the 
very nature of the case, superior to the silent picture. 

And I understand, on the other hand, that in general, 
without now going into details at all, they are not in entire 
agreement as to whether or not types of situations or prob 
lems in which the sound is not intrinsic can best be pre 
sented b; the so-called sound or lecture motion picture or 
whether they can be presented as well or better by the 
silent picture with accompaniment of oral comment by the 
teacher. 

I understand that they differ in their conception of the 
way in which a motion picture should be presented. Mr. 
Hansen believes it should be presented in such a way as 
to raise questions in the minds of pupils and not answer 
them at the time. Rather, Mr. Hoban believes that it is 
best to continuously direct the attention of the pupils toward 
the film while it is being presented in order that they shall 
attend to its most significant features. 

Glossing over many details, those appear to me to be 
at least some of the vital points of difference. May we 
now have comments or questions regarding the points which 
| have mentioned, or any points which have been raised, or 
any other points on the topic? In presenting your discus 
sion, may I request that you give your name and your con- 
nection. If you are in public school education or any typ« 
of education, say where you are and what your connection 
is. If you are connected with a commercial firm, will you 
say what that connection is? Our program, as usual, has 
run somewhat more late than we expected and our time for 
discussion is limited. May I[ therefore request further that 
you make your comments as brief and as pointed as pos- 
sible? Is there any discussion? 

Mr. Russell T. Gregg (University of Illinois) Mr. Chair- 
man, there is one point that hasn’t been mentioned that I 
should like to make that seems important to me from my 
standpoint of interest in teacher training and improvement 
of teachers in service. It seems to me we have been looking 
at the question a little bit narrowly. We have been think- 
ing in terms of pupils learning, that is, in terms of facts 
which they might get out of the presentation of information 
included in the spoken lecture, in the film or given by the 
teacher. It seems to me we ought to think in terms of some 
of the outcomes of education, the development of attitudes 
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on the part of pupils, their methods of thinking and going 


at problems. 

It seems to me also that when we think of these outcomes 
the teacher must necessarily be the most important factor 
in any classroom situation, It makes no difference whether 
it is the traditional type of classroom or the progressive 
type. In one case the teacher takes a different role, to he 
sure, but in either case it sems to me that the teacher is 
the most important factor. 

Therefore, it would seem very important to give the 
teacher every opportunity to improve her own efficiency, 
and that seems to me the important point in this discussion 
of the relative values of silent and sound films. The sound 
film, that is, where the lecture merely accompanies what 
might be a silent film, sort of puts the teacher in the back- 
ground. The teacher doesn’t feel the responsibility of mak- 
ing the same kind of preparation. He doesn’t feel the same 
responsibility in leading pupils into learning situations as 
he would feel in the case of the silent film. 

\s you pointed out, Mr. Chairman, we are agreed that 
there are ccrtain subjects where the sound is essential and 
if it can be presented it makes the situation just that much 
more real, that much more vital to the pupil. 

Vr. Dolph Lain (Moline Public Schools, Moline, Ill}-nois) : 
We have had quite a presentation on visual education. So 
far I haven't made up my mind and I have not decided ont 
way or the other, for sound or silent pictures. I will say 
that we went through all these changes. We changed from 
slides to motion pictures, and then fromthe 35mm. to 1l6mm., 
and now we seem to be in the midst of a battle between 
sound and silent. It is ridiculous because doubtless there 
is room for both of them. I will say that we are going to 
keep our department open for any progressive move. W<¢ 
have been keeping sound pictures out of my department for 
at least five years, or ever since I came out there. We had 
some difficulties. 
ht, 
that in the final analysis it is up to the classroom teacher. 


It seems to me what Dr. McClusky said yesterday is rij 


y 
~ 


I think we should not take just the average classroom 


} 


teacher, one who has not been in the habit of using such 


aids, but one who has had experience in using such aids. 


They have been used, as I| say, for fifteen years in our high 
schools, in the junior high school. So far as I know we 
haven't had any other experience. This year, beginning 
September, we bought some sound equipment. We used it 
to a slight extent the first semester, and are using it quite 
a lot this year experimentally. 

So far as the reaction of these teachers is concerned (and 
they are excellent teachers), in the fields of biology, physics, 
chemistry and history, where they have received sound, I 
would say they have taken it quite enthusiastically. They 
are not afraid that sound is going to usurp their positions, 
assume their prerogatives. [| think that attitude on the part 
of the teachers is to be lamented, and that it is not true in 
most cases. 

One thing I never had brought to my mind quite so 
forcefully as I did this afternoon in witnessing these two 
pictures. I have used all these pictures that have been 
shown or our department has used them. I never had fol 
lowed one right after the other. I found myself resenting 
in the first silent picture the interruptions of the titles. I 
never had that experience before and I have sat through 
thousands of films. I found myself eager to see what fol- 
lowed, and then my attention was diverted from the pic- 
turization to the titles. It took me a few moments to get 
back on the track when the picure reappeared on the screen. 
I think if that had been explained to me in a_ pleasant 
sounding voice, or at least through a recording, it would 


) 
(Concluded on page 120) 
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Vermont State Film Library 


The plan under which the Vermont State class 
room film library operates is similar to that of Illinois 
and other states. A school can become a member of 
the library, which is maintained by the Robert Hull 
Fleming Museum at the University of Vermont, by 
the contribution of a single 16 mm film and $5.00 
deposit. This entitles the school to withdraw one film 
a week from the library. If two films are deposited, 
the school is allowed two films per week. The films 
remain the property of the school contributing them 
and may be withdrawn at any time. When the initial 
deposit of $5.00, which covers operating expense, car 
tons for shipping films, labels and requisition blanks, 
is gone, application for a similar deposit 1s made by 
the library and an accounting of previous expenditures 


made to the school. 


Cinema Workshop and Appreciation League 


During the past summer some thirty persons inte1 
ested in the teaching of motion-picture appreciation 
and experimentation with motion-picture technics felt 
the need for an organization through which they might 
share and exchange their experiences and problems 


f motion 


and derive source material for appreciation | 
pictures. Asa result of this need, there was organized 
the National Cinema Workshop and Appreciation 
League, a non-profit and non-partisan organizatiot 
under the auspices of The American Institute of Cine 
matography, Los Angeles. 

The objectives of this group are: 

1. To develop appreciation of motion pictures and 
discriminating taste in the selection of entertainmet 
pictures. 

2. To gain knowledge and understandin; 


y 
_ 


of the 
technical aspects of the cinema and to experiment in 
this unique medium, by production of 16mm _ educa 
tional and entertainment films. 

3. To recognize and utilize constructively the in 
fluence of motion pictures upen the standards of liv 
ing, interests, ideals, and morals of children and adults 

4. To recognize and utilize the educational value 
of certain entertainment pictures, to develop the every 
day use of cinema as a most effective tool in moder* 
education, and to use the cinema for recording edu 
tional experiences. 

This organization is the outgrowth of the worl 
done by students of the course, “Social and Psycho 
logical Aspects of Motion Pictures,” at the Universi*: 
of Southern California, conducted by Dr. Boris V 
Morkovin, present director of the Cinema Workshop 
In the fall of 1929 Dr. Morkovin organized a group 
for experimentation with 16mm. camera, which later 


on assumed the name “Cinema Workshop.” 


Conducted by JOSEPHINE HOFFMAN 


Membership in this League is open to any one in- 
terested in furthering its objectives. Members are 
entitled to the bulletins isued periodically by the Na- 
tional Executive Committee. The first of these bulle- 


tins was issued in December. 


Visual Aids Prominent in Exhibit 


The second annual Catholic press exhibit held in 
Detroit from March 8th to 15th was heralded by 
prominent educators as the most ambitious and largest 
gathering of its kind in America, reports Mr. A. 
J. Norris of Michigan Film Library. While primarily 
designed as a display of the achievements of that 
church in the printed word and an exposition of its 
publications and news media its scope was extended 
to take in every phase of activity in the line of secular 
education. Elaborate displays in the various fields of 
education, economics, sociology, charity, liturgy and 
dramatics were presented. 

One of the outstanding divisions of the exhibits was 
the motion picture showings sponsored jointly by the 
Ideal Pictures Corporation of Chicago and the Michigan 
Film Library of Detroit. While essentially a religious 
forum, no attempt was made to stress that type of film 
but a representative selection of 16mm sound-on-film 
education and teaching films were projected. Four dis- 
tinct programs were rotated each lasting 45 minutes. In 
addition to the “movie” demonstration a program of 
stillfilm subjects was offered consisting of geographic 
and science subjects as well as a representative show- 
ing of Catholic Liturgical subjects. A special lecture on 
\rt by Eugene Paulus, a noted critic, was accompanied 
by slide film showings on Chinese art. 


The ''Ten Best" 1935 Films 


The results of the 14th annual poll conducted by 
The Film Daily among the leading motion picture 
critics of the country to select the “Ten Best Pictures” 
of 1935 are as follows: David Copperfield (MGM), 
The Lives of a Bengal Lancer (Paramount), The In- 
(RKO), Naughty Marietta (MGM), Les 
Wiserables (U.A.), Ruggles of Red Gap ( Paramount), 
Top Hat (RKO), Broadway Melody of 1936 (MGM), 
Roberta (RIKO), and Anna Karenina (MGM). 


Po) We) 


(Although Mutiny on the Bounty and A Midsummer 
Night's Dream were not eligible or included in The 
Film Daily’s ballot because they had not been gen- 
erally released by Oct. 31, 1935, a number of critics 
inadvertently voted for these films. The two pictures 
in question will be included in the next poll, which will 
cover the year from Nov. 1, 1935, to Oct. 31, 1936.) 
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The Journal of Education (Feb. 17, ’36) “The 
How of Visual Education”, by Byron C. Kirby. 

Schools desiring help in inaugurating the use of 
visual aids, here find valuable suggestions as to pro- 
curing materials and using them. Definite instructions 
are given as to the various ways in which projected 
pictures may be used by the teacher in furthering her 
development of subjects. A successful plan of co- 
operation with the neighborhood theater is described. 
“Visual education . . . is, if properly managed 
and controlled, a most important aid in teaching; if 
poorly managed, a waste of time.” 

“Sixteen millimeter sound equipment is being rap- 
idly adapted to classroom use. Sound pictures add 
interest and understanding; they afford not only a 
clear view of the subject under discussion, but, what 
is just as important, a perfect analysis of it by an ex- 
pert. Sound, equipment vitalizes and invigor- 
ates instruction. The above is not meant to minimize 
the importance of the 16 mm. silent films. A superior, 
well-informed teacher can secure, perhaps, as good 
results with silent equipment as it is possible to secure 
with sound equipment.” 


Sight and Sound (Winter, 35-36) “Using the 
Film in a Secondary School,” by Houghton. 

An account of the use of films and slides in the 
Liverpool Collegiate School indicates adverse as well 
as successful experimentation. As to classroom use, 
“It was obvious that the films did stimulate interest, 
particularly among the duller boys. Several of( the 
films) we used could, with advantage, be cut into three 
or four five minute reels. Captions were, on the 
whole, too long and diffuse. Finally, we felt that much 
was included in the films which could be better dealt 
with in the laboratory or on the demonstration bench. 
We are sure that there will be no wide extension of 
the use of the cinema in the school until there is a 
great increase in the number of good films available.” 
The author then lists the conditions which good films 
must satisfy. 

“What are the Essential Characteristics of an Edu- 
cational Film?” by Mrs. Kaufmann. The view is pre- 
sented that “educators complain of the lack of good 
film material very frequently because the film content 
has not been sufficiently analyzed. Most of our motion 
pictures are produced to give general impressions, and 
not a close analysis. They are usually good of their 
kind, and may be styled “excursive films.” Gaining 
large, general impressions is a necessary step in learn- 
ing and may well be followed by the deeper details 
of knowledge. Films of the latter type have not been 
extensively produced. They may be called, “incursive 


‘mood. 


Conducted by STELLA EVELYN MYERS 


films.” “‘Excursive and Incursive films are opposed 
in their particular spheres. The Excursive is adven- 
turous and exploratory, and it is appropriate that it 
should be largely independent of the detailed curri 
culum of the school and accepted by the teacher as 
an external contribution to school work. It is essential 
that Incursives should interlock closely with the work 
of the class and should be selected and arranged by 
the teacher at his will, being regarded as a supply of 
raw material which the teacher assembles with his 
other illustrations and aids to form his presentation of 
the subject. 

\fter 


months of experimentation in the use of 36 rental 


“Manchester Educational Experiment”. 
films, 60 free films, and one produced by the Man- 
chester Education Committee, a report has been mad 
to the Manchester Corporation, The conclusions as 
to the supply of films are: 

“1. That there should be an adequate supply of 
films specially prepared for teaching purposes. 2. 
That there should be a central library of films for each 
area. 3. That there should be a projection room so 
that films could be seen before being borrowed. 

It was pointed out that by varying the method of 
presentation it was possible to use most films for a 
number of classes. 

The general conclusions drawn corroborated — the 


valuable contribution of films to teaching. 


Journal of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women (January, °36) “Theater Versus Pic 
tures,” by Theresa Helburn, Executive Director of 
the New York Theatre Guild. 

In a brilliant analysis and most entertaining 
article, reporting an address delivered at the Bien 
nial Convention of University Women, June 1935, 
it is maintained that it is becoming more and more 
evident that the stage and screen are two very dif 
ferent arts and are very far apart. The better the 
script, the less it is like a play, the one being an 
appeal to the eye, the other to the ear. The more 
the script writer can do through the eye, and the 
less he has to do through the ear, the better the 


script for shooting. The requirements for an actor 


are also very different. “Acting in films ts largely syn- 
thetic; in the theater it can be really creative.” In 


the theater it is what happens between two people 
that constitutes the art of acting,—that creates the 


Nine-tenths of the art of acting is speech 


Se 
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less. The theater and pictures lend themselves to 


very different materials. Fantasy, as it is unde 
stood in the theater, is quite difficult to project in 
pictures. The screen is forced to be far more oft 
theater of escape than the theater, itself. “That 
really what it is up to you to take us out of.” Pho 


tography takes us into a very realistic realm, quit 
the contrary to Fantasy. “There is no arguing with 
a photograph of something which is a photograph 
of something. That sounds absurd and like Gert 
rude Stein, but it is true.” A shooting script often 
seems unconvincing, yet when one sees it on thi 
screen, photographically correct in every detail, on 
is convinced that it is true. In the theater, one 
looking at something artificially staged, at an 
terpretation. 

Again, satire is something presented from a pet 
sonal angle, and it is a very difficult type of m 
terial to use in pictures. It has a limited intellec 
tual appeal, and is extremely difficult to produce to 
the vast audience. “Pictures are still and may al 
ways have to be a medium for story, for emotion, 
for pictorial beauty. They have not yet come to be 
a medium for thought. . . . For the treatment of 
ideas, for criticism or constructive commentary on 


life in terms of entertainment, we still have toe cling 


to the theater.” 


If we limit the theater to what will make good 
pictures, or limit pictures to what will make good 
stage plays, we limit the art of each. The write 
does not believe that politically appointed censors 
are the proper ones to determine the criteria for ac 
ceptable pictures. ‘There is only one way to fight 
this situation, and that is by enlightened publi 
opinion demanding the right sort of freedom of ex 
pression.” The rush back to the classics is an es 
cape. “I believe our real problem for our young 
people in a medium that is as topical and real as 
pictures, is to be able to present today and present 
it really . . . These modern versions of fairy 
stories that we are telling our young people today 

are not particularly good for them. Until we 
can treat all contemporary themes and treat them 
honestly, we will never have a medium that is genu 
inely educational for modern young people. The 
producers can go just so far, but the audience has 


to go further.” 


National Board of Review Magazine (January, 
36) “The Dance in the Motion Picture.” Reprint 
ed at length from the article in New York Times, 
by John Martin, Dance Editor. 

The dance is formed of the continuous substanc¢ 


of movement, as music is formed of the continuous 


substance of sound. A dancer who composes for 


the cinema must recognize its possibilities and its 
limitations. “An entirely new dance form must 
(Concluded on page 128 ) 
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16mm 
Projector Bargain? 


VICTOR only 


MODEL I0FH 
Complete with case $ 7 5 00 
Formerly $172.50 — 


Projector practically good as new. Used few times 
only as demonstrator. Carries factory guarantee. 
Equipped with 400-watt bulb (inter-changeable with 
500-watt bulb). Will give excellent service in class- 
room or similar work. 


EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 
Box 640 64 E. Lake St., Chicago 











MOTION PICTURES 
OF THE WORLD 


ow a EDUCATIONAL FILM 
DIRECTORY “Shows you 
just what pictures are avail- 
able on. almost every conceiv- 
able subject ... A _ verit- 
able film library of the 
world’s culture and _ cus- 
toms.”” — WORLD PEACE 
FOUNDATION. 





ALL TYPES OF FILMS 
2000 16mm, 35mm, silent 
and sound. Films for rent 
and for free distribution are 
included. 


SELECTION OF SUBJECTS 
Films are selected for their 
valuable educational content. 
Our original judgment is re- 
checked by report cards from 
teachers and others. 


1936 INNOVATIONS 


GIVES RENTAL RATES AND SHIPPING POINTS. 
The only directory giving available rates and 
shipping points for each film. 


LONGER SYNOPSES. Provides the longest factual 
descriptions to be found in any general film 


directory. 


NOW PUBLISHED TWICE A YEAR. An invaluable 
feature in view of the large number of new of- 
ferings and withdrawals of old films. Annual 
subscription of 35c includes two issues (3 sub- 
scriptions for $1.00). 

















INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL PICTURES, INC. 
40 Mount Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 


Sirs: I enclose for subscriptions to 


film directory. 


Name 


Address sateen sieaipilied 
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Broadway Hostess (Wini Shaw, Genevieve 
Tobin) (1st Nat’l) Mostly about a torch singer's 
ambition and love affairs. Rather tawdry ro- 
mance, with crudely impossible social situa- 
tions, and some highly questionable ethics. Poor 
story of little va.ue even if better acted. Hero- 
ine’s acting decidedly below par. 3-24-36 
(A) Waste of time (Y) No (C) No 


Colleen (Ruby Keeler, Dick Powell) (Warner) 
Good-humored nonsense about a wealthy nitwit, 
a chocolate-dipper and a dress shop. Slight plot 
on which to hang a few tunes, a fashion 
show and some spectacular dancing, in the 
usual style of this company’s elaborate mu- 
sicals. 3-31-36 
(A) Fair of kind (Y) Passable (C) Little interest 


Country Doctor, The (Jean Hersholt, Dionne 
Quintuplets) (Fox) Imaginative dramatization 
of Dr. Dafoes life and work as obscure prac- 
titioner raised to fame by keeping quintuplets 
alive. Some cheap touches, highly emotional 
moments, and brief glimpses of the babies but 
mostly a very human, absorbing picture. 3-24-36 
(A) Good (Y) Very good (C) Doubtful 


Don’t Gamble with Love (Ann Sothern, Bruce 
Cabot) (Columbia) Hero and heroine run a lux- 
uriously successful gambling house. Worry over 
child’s environment separates them, until wife 
must return to save husband’s casino from 
rivals’ guns. So they nobly quit game and go 
to Europe on proceeds. 4-7-36 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) (C) Unwholesome 


Don’t Get Personal (James Dunne, Sally 
Eilers)(Univ.) Another ‘‘scrappy” love affair. 
Spitfire daughter of Ohio wealth, failing to 
make good in New York, hires flivver and serv- 
ices of quick-tempered co-lege-grad hero and 
pal to drive her “home”. Artificial cross-coun- 
try farce, funny in spots. 3-17-36 
(A) Thin (Y) Perhaps (C) No 


Drift Fence (Buster Crabbe, Katherine D2 
Mille) (Para.) Typical Zane Gray western 
with familiar elements of wild heroics, very 
bad villains, mueh shooting and vcry casual 
killings, fine horsemanship, excellent scenery, 
and “Crime never pays’’. Hero saves ranch, 
wins girl! 3-17-36 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Perhaps (C) No 

Exclusive Story (Franchot Tone, Madge Evans) 
(MGM) Thrilling account of how young lawyer 
and reporter crush vicious ‘‘numbers”’ racket, 
with aid of girl whose father is victim. Calleia 
does notable villain role. Minimum of grue- 
some details makes this one of better crime 
films. 3-31-36 
(A) Exciting (Y) Very exciting (C) No 


Garden Murder Case (Edmund Lowe) (MGM) 
Stereotyped murder mystery but well-acted, sus- 
penseful, adequately complex, not over-violent, 
with pseudo-scientific hypnotism as novelty. 
Philo Vance, infallible as always, solves three 
seemingly accidental deaths as murders, and 
marries heroine. 4-7-36 
(A) Fair (Y) Good of kind (C) No 

Give Us This Night (Gladys Swarthout, Jan 
Kiepura) (Para) Musical filmsuffering from trite 
story and some undistinguished acting, but no- 
table for the fine voices of two stars and one 
amusing characterization. Kiepura_ inclines 
too much to mere show-off effects with high 
notes. 3-31-36 
(A) (Y¥) Fairly good (C) Doubtful interest 


Hell-Ship Morgan (Geo. Bancroft, Victor 
Jory, Ann Sothern) (Co'umbia) Violent sea 
thril'er about tough, two fisted fishing-boat 
captain whose humane impulses get him a 
wife and handsome friend. Captain's suicide 
solves the obvious triangl>. Much faking and 
news-reel footage. 3-17-36 
(A) No value (Y) No (C) No 

Her Master’s Voice (E. E. Horton, Laura 
Hope Crews) (Para.) Very light, deft farce- 
comedy about super henpecked man who strikes 
for raise, gets fired, works for trouble-making 
aunt of his wife, and finally arrives as radio 
The fun isn’t spoiled by Horton’s 


crooner. 
“singing’’. 3-24-36 
(A) Laughable (Y) Very good (C) Good 


Here Comes Trouble (Paul Kelly, Arlene 
Judge) (Fox) Rovgh-and-tumble affair about 
smart-aleck sailor hero unwittingly involved in 
jewel robbery. two gangs of crooks for good 
measure, and manicurist heroine for “love in- 


terest”. Crude “Grand Hotel” on shipboard. 
Fists and wisecracks fly feet 3-17-36 
(A) Waste of time (Y) No (C) No 


Being the Combined Judgments of a National Committee on Current Theatrical Films 
(The Film Estimates, in whole or in part, may be reprinted 
only by special arrangement with The Educational Screen) 
Date of mailing on weekly service is shown on each film. 


(A) Discriminating Adults 


Last of the Pagans (Mala, Lotus Long, Native 
cast) (MGM) Much pictorial charm and inter- 
est in simple love story of South Seas hero and 
heroine, separated when ruthless white men 
force hero into dread phosphate mines, but 
final reunion is won. Native dialog. English 
titles. 3-31-36 
(A) Good (Y) Good (C) Fairly good 


Love Before Breakfast (C. Lombard, P. Fos- 
ter) (Univ) Absurd title, plotless play of one 
situation endlessly prolonged. Glamorous, blase 
heroine loves big-business hero but fights to 
conceal it. He loves her, ignores “‘fight’ and, 
when film is long enough, marries her. 
Smartly done persiflage. 4-7-36 
(A)Depends on taste (Y) Doubtful (C) No 


Man Hunt (Ricardo Cortez, Chic Sales) 
(Warner) Old country sheriff and small-town 
newspaper youth outwit government men and 
city reporters in hunt for escaped prisoner, 
who traps country schoolteacher into aiding 
him. Lively action, emphasizing comic side, 
with plenty of ‘‘chas2’’ comedy. 3-24-36 
(A) Fair (Y) Good (C) Fairly good 


Mimi (D. Fairbanks Jr., Gertrude Lawrence) 
(Alliance) Another La Boheme adaptation 
made in England, elaborate in settings and 
details of costume, and with a cast of high 
acting ability. But some dingy photography, 
banal dialogue, poor singing and a certain 
amateurishness defeat it. 3-24-36 
(A) Mediocre (Y) Hardly (C) No 


My Marriage (Claire Trevor)(Fox) A young 
coup'e, groping for happiness, are foiled by 
husband’s cruel, selfish, scheming mother, 
finely played by Pau'ine Frederick. Compli- 
cations, including murder, ensue but all ends 
happily, even to mother’s unplausible change 
of heart. 3-10-36 
(A) Fairly good (Y) Perhaps (C) No 


The Petrified Forest (Leslie Howard, Bette 
Davis) (Warner) Tense, tragic character drama 
laid in desert filling-station, litt'e physical 
action, much mental. Beaten hero, ambitious 
heroine, outlaw killers make the conflict. Hu- 
man, strong, amusing. Gabrielle role beyond 
Bette Davis. 3-17-36 
(A) Excellent (Y) Mature (C) No 


Preview Murder Mystery (Gail Patrick, Rcd 
LaRoque) (Para) Engrossing, suspenseful, well- 
acted murder tale, with fast action, and in- 
teresting for authentic movie-production back- 
grounds. Murderer’s intent to wipe out whole 
cast of newly completed film results in three 
victims before his capture. 3-31-36 
(A) (Y) Good of kind (C) No 


Prisoner of Shark Island (Warner Baxter) 
(Fox) Notable portrayal of Dr. Mudd, rewarded 
for humanely setting Booth’s leg by life impris- 
onment as Lincoln murderer. Unrelieved mis- 
ery, suffering, bestial cruelty, gruesome sur- 
roundings. Final freedom by heroic service. 
Grim history, painful entertainment. 4-7-26 
(A) Strong (Y) Possibly (C) No 


Robin Hood of El Dorado (Warner Baxter, 
Margo) (MGM) Charming opening scenes of 
Mexican family life in California of °49. Then 
unrelieved brutalities. violence, bloodshed. Gold- 
erazed Americans kill wife and brother of hero 
who turns bandit for revenge, till death in 
final bloody battle. 3-31-36 
(A) (Y) Strong but unpleasant (C) By no means 


Rose Marie (Jeanette MacDonald, Nelson Ed- 
dv) (MGM) Melodious Frim] operetta-romance 
richly done, with glorious singing in outdoor 
settings of scenic splendor. Grand opera inter- 
ludes for background. Temperamental prima 
donna, seeking renegade brother, falls in love 
with Canadian “‘Mountie” seeking him. 3-17-36 
(A) Exceptional (Y) Excellent (C) Good 


Story of Louis P-steur (Paul Muni) (Warner) 
Truly great picture realizing screen’s true 
power. Moving, inspiring portrayal of great 
scientist and his struggle to combat deadly 
germs. Dramatic, factual, tensely interesting 
blending of the biographical and _ scientific. 
Muni practically perfect. 3-17-36 
(A-Y) Excellent (C) Unless too mature 


These Three (M. Hopkins, M. Oberon. J. 
McCrea) (U.A.) Expert production, finely 
acted by all, with amazing child part by B»- 
nita Granville as evil, spiteful schoolgirl whose 


(Y) Youth 


(C) Children 
slandcrous lies bring tr°gedy to three inno- 
cent peo, le—-one man and two girls. Credible, 
poignant drama of real merit. 3-24-36 


(A) Fine of kind (Y) Good but mature (C) N« 


Thirteen Hours by Air (F. McMurray, Joan 
Bennett) (Para) Breezy ace-pilot hero, brave 
and cocksure of it, flies dizzy load cross-con- 
tinent—blonde heiress, deadly gunman, detec- 
tives, an impossible kid, etc. Fights, shootings, 
air perils, but he wins heiress. “Snappy come- 


back’’ dialog. 4-7-36 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) Exciting (C) No 
Three Live Ghosts (R. Arlen, C. Allison) 


(MGM) Rather amusing light comedy, effec- 
tively done, about three returned so!diers, re- 
port-d dead. One, shell-shocked into klepto- 
mania, supplies most of the fun and recovery 
of his senses solves all. Beryl Mercer appears 
in a very unpleasant role. 3-17-36 
(A) Rather good (Y) Value doubtful (C) No 


Timothy’s Quest (Eleanore Whitney, Tom 
Keene, Dickie Moore, Virginia Weidler) (Para) 
Simple sincere little play, modifying the Wig- 

ins novel somewhat of little boy and sister in 
search of parents. Dickie Moore delightful for 
those who like their emotion strong. Love 
story rather incidental. 3-31-36 
(A) Good (Y) Very good (C) Good 


Trail of the Lonesome Pine (Fred MecMur- 
ray, Sylvia Sidney)(Para.) Gorgeous produc- 
tion of old tale of violent feuds in Virginia 
mount?ins, in full and approximately true col- 
or. Cost'y, eye-filling novelty, but dramatic 
value weakened by dragging scenes, poor make- 
up, and heroine’s inept acting. 3-10-36 
(A-Y) Interesting novelty (C) Too strong 


Too Many Parents (Juvenile cast) (Para) 
Military-scheol story of boys frem_ broken 
homes, notably acted, with strong human 
appeal. Marred only by Hollywood idea that 
children must be made incredibly wise, pain- 
fully smart, or impossibly rude, to be amus- 
ing. Mostly worthwhile. 4-7-36 
(A) Fairly good (Y) Good (C) Good 


Walking Dead (Boris Karloff) (Warner) 
Fantastic pseudo-science, in bewildering labora- 
tory, revives electrocuted man, who gruesomely 
inspires to suicide those who framed him 
Just another horror picture to chill spines, 
but rather less gory and violent than 
usual. 4-7-36 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) No (C) No 


We’re Only Human (Preston Foster, Jane 
Wyatt) (RKO) Thoroughly stupid production 
about brave and pig-headed, dumb and crude 
detective, his blunders and successes, his color- 
less romance, and, for finale, headlong heroics 
wholly contrary to what he is supposed to have 
learned. 3-31-36 
(A) Stupid (Y) Poor (C) No 


Widow from Monte Carlo (Dolores del Rio, 
Warren William) (Warner) Widow. about to» 
re-marry, mects hero accidentally. then clan- 
destinely. Love interest is secondary to the 
high-society struggle, but after blackmail and 
threat of exposure comes the usual happy 
ending. 3-10-36 


(A) Tiresome (Y) Stupid (C) No intere™* 


Wife vs. Secretary (Gab'e, Loy, Harlow) 
(MGM) Sex-triangle made censor-proof by 
hero’s ardent affection for devoted wife incess- 
antly displayed and his “‘interest’’ in super- 
valuable secretary kept convincingly decent. 
Still jealousy. and dramatic fallacy, nearly 
ruin all. Sure-fire box-office. 4-7-36 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Perhaps (C) No 


Woman Trap (Gertrude Michael, George Mur- 
phy) (Para.) Mildly interesting story of jewel 
thieves who hold a Senator’s daughter and re- 
porter captive in Mexico until outwitted. Thread- 
bare plot, usual tough gang elements, with one 
rather intriguing character part and surpris- 
ing denouement as redeeming features. 3-24-%6 
(A) Passable (Y) Fair (C) No 


You May Be Next (Ann Sothern. Lloyd Nol- 
an)(Col.) Gangster melodrama, mild of kind. 
Crooks’ racket is blackmailing radio stations 
by ruining programs with invention of hero, 
helpless victim of their plot. Their capture 
accomplished without gun play. Inoffensive 


but lifeless acting, incredible story. 3-24-36 
(A) Mediocre (Y) Harmless (C) No 
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talking picture equipment 


Plays fet Uae 


ES, indeed, it is now possible 

for schools to obtain talking 
motion picture equipment without 
drawing on school board funds. 
The purchase of an RCA 16mm. 
Sound Motion Picture Projector, 
plus a service of ten complete film 
programs (covering a scholastic 
year) is very simply financed. 

This is how it is done: There is 
a small down payment, which can 
be easily raised through your local 
P. T. A. Subsequent monthly pay- 
ments, running through the school 
year, can be more than covered by 
charging a small admission to each 
monthly film program. Admissions 
are usually 10¢. 

At the end of the year, the schoo! 
owns the equipment, and there are 
no more expenses, except for film 
rental, which is a minor item. 

Programs furnished under this 


self-financing plan are supplied by 
Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 35 West 
45th Street, New York City, who 
are well known in this field. Films 
available include such classics as 


Jane Eyre, The Last of the Mohi- 


cans, and other famous works; 
sports, including sport instruction; 
news; and other features. 





The RCA 16mm. Sound Motion Picture Projector is 
an adaptation of the famous RCA Photophone Pro- 
jector used in leading theatres. Portable. Can be 
operated by anyone. Provides brilliant pictures and 
amazingly realistic sound 


RCA EDUCATIONAL PRODUCTS 


RCA MANUFACTURING COMPANY Inc. 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY = A SERVICE OF THE RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Remember that educational use of 
talking pictures is increasing stead- 
ily, as the country’s leading educa- 
tional institutions join hands with 
producers, creating new films of 
marked instructional value. The 
new RCA Self-Financing Plan is 
offered only to schools, hospitals 
and similar institutions. There is a 
coupon below. We suggest you clip 
it and get the full details of this 
method that gives you the famous 
RCA 16mm. Sound Motion Picture 
Projector without draw- 
ing on school board 
funds. Clip the coupon! 





| RCA Mfg. Co., Inc., Visual Sound Section, 

| Camden, N. J. 

| Please send me full details of the 
RCA Projectors. 











| 
| 
| 
| | 
7 Name 
| School | 
| I 
| | 
| | 
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Film Production in the Educational Fielc 


The Educational Screen 





N THIS article we shall discuss certain factors 

in the design of 16mm. motion picture projectors. 
Upon glancing through the pages of certain maga- 
zines and periodicals one sees a host of models of 
one make or another and it shall be the purpose of 
this article to endeavor to clarify certain details 
thereof. 

Probably the first factor which should be dis- 
cussed is the power of the incandescent bulb used 
to project the picture. Not many years ago the 375 
watt bulb was as powerful as could be obtained, 
however today the 500 watt, 750 watt and 1000 watt 
projectors are standard and one should never pur- 
chase less than the 500 watt size for school use. 

Quite frequently teachers will say that inasmuch 
as their film showings will, in most cases, be to a 
limited group that they should purchase only the 
500 watt model instead of the 750 or 1000 watt 
model. This is the wrong conclusion for two rea- 
sons. First, it is always wise to have more power 
than one needs in order to “push through” dense, 
dark prints or to accommodate the occasional large 
group. Secondly, the life of the average projection 
bulb is limited to approximately 25 to 50 hours 
when burned at full voltage of (normally) 100 volts. 
By means of a variable resistance and voltmeter in 
the larger models it is possible to reduce the voltage 
on the 750 or 1000 watt bulbs, thereby increasing 
their life enormously and still securing as much il- 
lumination as the 500 watt size. As an example, 
reducing the voltage only 5% on the 1000 watt 
model will increase the life 100% and reducing the 
voltage 10% will increase it 200%. One can readily 
see that inasmuch as projection bulbs cost from $6.25 
to $11.00 each that this is an economical method 
of operation. Then if the occasion demands the 
full voltage may be placed on the lamp and normal 
screen brilliancy obtained. 

These resistance units will increase the cost of 
the projector slightly but it is believed that it is a 
justifiable cost. Some schools however have decided 
‘against the use of this item, preferring a line volt- 
age lamp without accessories as being simpler. 
There is always the danger of starting the projector 
at maximum voltage of 110 rather than 80 and there- 
by endangering the bulb. A large projection bulb 
brings in two factors which must be reckoned with. 
In the first place a 1000 watt bulb will generate 
quite a lot of heat thereby necessitating an efficient 
cooling system. All of the present high wattage 
machines have adequate cooling systems, one manu- 
facturer making use of the “Venturi Tube” prin- 
ciple. Then again the large bulbs require a large 
current consumption. The 1000 watt model draws 
approximately 10 amperes (15 amperes in sound 


Conducted by F. W. DAVIS 


Department of Photography 
Ohio State University, Columbus 





projection) which is not above the limit of most 
circuits if there are not too many other lights and 
electrical devices on the same circuit. 

An efficient light source demands an efficient op- 
tical system, which brings us to the subject of pro- 
jection lenses. One writer claims that no 35mm. 
projectors are optically as efficient as the 16mm. 
* 


projectors.* It is true that lomm. projectors have 


very large aperture lenses, f 1.6 to f 2.5, which is on 
the average about 3 times as fast as the equivalent 
35mm. portable, and 1% times as fast as the best 
theatrical projection equipment. These lenses come 
in various focal lengths for use in different size 


auditoriums. For most school use the standard 2 
lens is satisfactory. For projection distances of 50 
to 100 feet it is necessary to use a 3” or 4” lens 
There is one essential difference between a very 
This dif- 


ference lies in the amount of wear and tear on the 


cheap projector and one of good quality. 
film. In a 16 mm machine the film must be started 
and stopped in front of the lamphouse 16 times ev- 
ery second (24 times in sound projection). One can 
readily see that any mechanical device to do this 
must be very carefully designed to keep the film 
A recent 
War Department Air Corps specification calls for a 


from wearing or flickering on the screen. 


maximum jump of the picture of 14” on a 6 foot 
screen. There are two general methods of accom- 
plishing this. One is by a small claw mechanism 
which enters the film perforations and pulls the film 
down frame by frame and the other method is by 
means of a sprocket intermittent similar to those 
used on professional 35 mm. projectors. If this 
“pull down” mechanism is not correctly designed 
the claws will tear the sprocket holes, or the film 
itself, or so wear the film that it will never be suit- 
able for good projection again. 

In purchasing a projector one should demand a 
picture reverse and a still picture mechanism. The 
still picture feature, allowing the projector to stop 
and show only the one stationary frame, is advan- 
tageous at times for purposes of analysis and study, 
but one should make sure that the projector has a 
safety screen which falls in front of the light source 
thus reducing its intensity, to prevent burning of 
the film. 

A power rewind saves many valuable minutes in 
rewinding films after a showing. However as was 
mentioned by B. A. Aughinbaugh in the January issue 
of the EpucaTIONAL SCREEN, one should beware of 


* Journal of The Society of Motion Pieture Engineers Vol XXV, 
October 1935, p. 316. 
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SYNCROFILM ANNOUNCES 








A 35 MM SEMI-PORTABLE 
SOUND PROJECTOR 


SYNCROFILM adds to its line of 16 MM and 35 MM 
Sound Projectors a new 35 MM Semi-Portabie Sound 
Projector, especially designed to enable the school 
auditorium to enjoy the same professiona! quality of 
sound and projection produced in the large modern 
deluxe theatres. 


The new projector has the advantage of portability. 
lt can be set up in various auditoriums in a commun- 
ity, with results equal to those from permanent in- 
stallations. 


Simplicity, ruggedness and fine workmanship are 
but a few of the outstanding features in the new 
SYNCROFILM 35 MM SEMI-PORTABLE Sound Pro- 
jector which make it the greatest value for the money 
the Weber Machine Corporation has ever offered. We 
have never sacrificed quality to price, but by our 
methods quality can be produced at a price gratify- 
ingly low. 
Write NOW for full description and details. 


Weber Machine Corp. 


Manufacturers of 35 mm. and 16 mm. Sound Projectors 























59 RUTTER STREET — ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
New York Sales and Export Department 
15 Laight St., N. Y. C. -t- Cable: Romos, N. Y. 
the “mile a minute” practice in rewinding Phe surface must be removed, otherwise the film will be 
mere fact that it is possible to run the projector at scratched. 
full speed and save a few seconds of time in rewind In conclusion we might say that in purchasing a 
ing does not mean that this should be a general projector one should buy only a high grade machine 
practice. Use a power rewind slowly and save the of sufficient power for the use to which it will be 
films. placed. Motion picture films deteriorate fast enough 
Projectors are now being built with 1600" reel without contributing to the wear. So if not for the 
arms as well as the 400’ style. This enables an sake of one’s own films at least for the sake of films 
hour's show to be run without changing reels in which are rented or borrowed, only the higher 
stead of the 15 minute limit previously. For the erade projector should be purchased. 


great majority of school uses these 1600’ reel arms 


are superfluous inasmuch as very few silent films 





are obtainable on these reels. Almost all teaching i6 MM. SOUND-ON-FILM for RENT 
films are in 400’ units. Lists are free — either sound or silent films. 
; y : Our rates (we honestly believe) are the lowest in the U. 8S. A. 
In view oft the tact that many pr 1¢ cetors WwW 11] ] ( All programs unconditionally guaranteed. , 
- All postage on films both to and from destination — paid by us. 
operated by pupils Or imexperience d teachers it We are organized for service—not for profit. 
¥ ' - ; May we save you money on your equipment? Try us! 
would be Wise to 1n\ estigate the ease of threading THE MANSE LIBRARY “® MeAlphin Avs. Clifton 
of the various models. None of the existing type 








I 





are difficult to thread after a little practice, however 


some seem to be more simple for pupils than others NOW 
A small pilot light is a distinct advantage along thi ss 8 












Fe BRITELITE 
line. Due to the fact that most projection will be With These Improvements TRUVISION 
in a darkened room it is very difficult to thread the DE LUXE "A" 
projector between reels without this auxiliary light CRYSTAL BEADED SCREEN 


unless the r ights are turned on each time. These — d 
ms tetra lig ire tu sas ; : utilizing a newly designed screen cloth which retains its basic 


pilot lights are built into some of the projectors and white for a longer period—-and an improved mechanical system 
git ? J ; which enables one to release the screen instantly and automati- 
are auxiliary equipinent in others. cally by simply pulling it up from the box. These innovations 
aa ; , , have been effected without any increase in price. 
One other feature which should be required is an 30x40” . . . . . . $15.00 list 
. : ae Other sizes priced proportio™~telv. 
easily accessible aperture plate. This plate should be At all Dealers — Literature on request 
. . . . . 
so constructed that it can be readily cleaned. Any Motion Picture Screen & Accessories Co. 


528 WEST 26th STREET NEW YORK 








dirt or dried emulsion which forms on this metallic 
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The Educational Screen 


| School Department 





Conducted by DR. F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Scarborouah School. Scarborough-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Lesson on the Canadian Fur Trapper --- Geography 4B 


Using American Museum Slides 


Aim: To teach the children how the people in the 
northern forests or wilderness live and earn their 
living. 

Motivation :—(/i’orld Map) 
their individual maps. At what port in China did 


Children follow on 


we land when we came from Australia? Point to it. 
We are leaving to-day by this port to finish our trip 
around the world. Suppose it is a very cold and 
chilly night on board the ship, what would you wear? 
From what country do you think we get our furs? 
To-day we are going to visit one of the countries from 
which we get furs. From what continent did we 
start when we first began our trip? We are going back 
to North America to visit Canada and to see how the 
people in the northern forest and wildernesses of that 


country live and earn their living. 


Presentation: In what direction shall we travel 
from China? We stop at Vancouver Island. Find this 





Sound Quality 
Pieture Quality 


See It --- Hear It 


Standard Film 
35 mm. 

























You buy it 
strictly on 
merit 


S175 
DOWN 


and 19 equal 
small monthly 
payments. 
No interest 
No Carrying 
Charges 





FREE 
COMPARE Der < 
The New monstration 
EDUCATOR 


with any equip- 





One Year 





ment selling for Guarantee 
$1000 or more. 
Write today 
May be used for full 
with additionalg . 
speakers details. 


THE HOLMES EDUCATOR 
HOLMES PROJECTOR CO. 


1813 Orchard Street Chicago 


place on your map. We cross the beautiful Rocky 
Mountains and travel to the Hudson Bay region. Can- 
ada is the whole northern part of North America ex- 
cept for Alaska. In what zone is Canada? Locate 
Hudson Bay. When did we first hear about this place? 

(Map showing establishments) How do you thing 
people earn their living who live near a forest? The 
oldest industry in all the world is fur hunting and 
trapping. Let us visit one of the fur posts and learn 
something about the trapper. 

(Man Working) In what season of the year do the 


trappers begin their work? How can you tell? What 
is this man making? (mocassins snow-shoes ) What 
does he look like? (For r icky land short and broad 
snowshoes ) (For prairie land—long and narrow snow- 
shoes) (Frames made of ash or birch) 

(Hunter and Boy) \Who do you think this man is? 
Describe his clothing. Why doesn’t he wear bright 
colors? (Only scarf or waist belt may have bright 
color to keep hunters for mistaking him for a moose.) 
No need for new clothing. What do you think the boy 
does? When he has the boy, the hunter takes more 
tools and sled. Old hunter prefers to travel light 
with his dog as a companion. What does the hunter 
need? (fire-arms, ammunition, hunting knife, steel 
traps, canvas for tent etc.) He travels along water- 
ways. Why? 

(Chooses the Trapping Ground) \Vhat do you 
think the Indian is doing? (takes an entire day to lay 
traps makes a circle) Use of steel traps with bait, 
covers his trail with bear’s grease and sweeps spot with 
snow. This trap is very cruel as the animal suffers a 
great deal. Prefer the deadfall or box trap. In box 
trap animals are alive and best ones are kept for furs. 

(Deadfall) 


is? (deadfall). Bait in it 


What kind of trap do you think this 
animal enters to bite it 
and heavy log at entrance falls on his back and kills 
him instantly. 

(Tent) What is this trapper doing? How does he 
make his tent? What does he put on the sides? Pine 
and balsam boughs for his bed. What does his dog do? 

(Indians at Post) Where do you think these Indians 
are? How do they look? What are the boys wear- 
ing? Old men? (Sit and tell stories—feast at Christ- 
mas—invited by the governor or factor of the post.) 

Organization :—( Map of Canada)—In what con- 
tinent is Canada? Point. In what zone? Point. In 
(Continued on page 126) 
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How Are Screen 
Cartoons Made? 


Millions of adults and children 


want to know. So... 





LOWELL THOMAS interviews a famous 
screen cartoonist, and thoroughly explains 
and illustrates the tricks and mechanics that 
have amazed and mystified audiences for 
years! 


“CARTOONLAND 
MYSTERIES” 


Revealed for the first time in Universal's un- 
usual "GOING PLACES" No. 18. Another 
step forward by Universal in genuine visual 
education and entertainment! 


Write to Universal's Non-theatrical De- 
partment for further information on this 
behind-the-scenes motion picture scoop! 


Consult us on geographical, musical or 
historical subjects—on current events—on 


cartoon comedies—or feature length films! 


UNIVERSAL PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


Rockefeller Center New York, N. Y. 


WHAT THE EYE SEES, THE MIND REMEMBERS 





FOR YOUR 


Geog aphy Clas5 
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RIGHT IN YOUR OWN 
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@ The story of coffee i; the romance of a nation. 
No more vivid or interesting method can be found 
of presenting the facts about Brazil to your class 
than by visual education. The facts of its people 
and products leap to life on the screen...and 
each member of your class has the same mental 
impression...an impression that is not distorted by 
the pupil’s own interpretation of a word picture. 


Whether in geography, biology, history or any 
subject of the school curriculum, students learn 
faster and retain their knowledge longer when 
taught by visual education. There is a Spencer 
projector for every purpose. Our staff of projec- 
tion experts will be glad to assist you in the selec- 
tion of a Delineascope best for your school needs. 


MODEL VA Delineascope 


Projects both glass slides and opaque illustrations. 
Colored pictures accurately reproduced. Easily 
portable from room to room. 
Brilliant illumination. A 6-inch 
opaque illustration will show 
7 feet square on the 
screen 20 feet away 
when a 16-inch ob- 
jective is used. 





Write for Folder K-78 for 
complete description and 
prices on Spencer Delin- 
eascopes for school use. 
Please address Dept. R 4, 


Spencer Lens Company 


Buffalo New York 
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MINIATURE CAMERA 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
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This fascinating new field of photography 
has been exhaustively covered in the 
“Leica Manual” by Morgan and Lester. 
560 pages crammed with brass-icck information about LEICA Photo- 
graphy. 22 specialists and pioneers in miniature camera photography 
have contributed. There is one whole section devoled to “Leica in 
Science and Education” including chapters on ‘’The Leica in Visual 
Education”, ‘The Leica in Historical Research”, “Copying Books and 
Manuscripts”, ‘The Miniature Camera for Miniature Monsters”, ‘’Photo- 

»micrography with the Leica”, “Eye Photography”, “Infra-Red Photo- 
graphy”, “Astronomical Photography”. Your Photographic Dealer or 
your Book Store has it! $4.00 the copy. 


E. LEITZ, INC. «+ pepartMENT B-254 


60 EAST 10th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


BRANCH OFFICES + CHICAGO « WASHINGTON ¢* LOS ANGELES «+ SAN FRANCISCO 








Picture Studies 


FOR THE CLASSROOM 
FOR INDIVIDUAL STUDY 
FOR OPAQUE PROJECTION 


Photoart Visual Units are a well organized group 0 
pictures with explanatory text together with thought 
questions which will help the child to interpret the 
picture correctly. 

56 eards $1.95 


Coal Mining oie 195 











Jepan.. 
innit. Means of Transporta*ion iT rds 2.25 
U. S. Northern Interior....... 74 cards 2.25 
Actual Size 6x9'/a Send for sample card today. 


844 N. PLANKINTON AVE. 


Photoart Ho USC se miLWAUKEE. Wisconsin 











(6-mm TALKING or SILENT PROJECTOR 
FOR YOUR SCHOOL 


Without a Cash Payment 
Our library of 16mm. 
SOUND ard SILENT EDUCATIONAL FILMS 
Is One of the Largest in the U. S. A. 


CATALOGUE FREE 


AL PICTURES CORPORATION 
aA sicnts: STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 








TWO NEW SCIENCE AIDS 
FOR PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS 


PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY 
The visualization of high school The core of the years work in 
phvsics on 3. mm. film slides for chemistry especially adapted for 
classroom use. review. 

Descriptive literature and sample strip of 
typical frames sent on request. Address: 


VISUAL SCIENCES — Suffern. N.Y. 














RapiO MAT MAKE YOUR OWN 
TYPEWRITER SLIDES 


For Screen Projection 
USE RADIO MATS 


on sae by Theatre Supp y Dealers 


Talk from your 
screen with quickly 


TYPEWRITTEN 


MESSAGES 
a vey 
: White Aber Oren Write for Free Sample 
c substitute 
— RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO.., Inc. 


1819 Broadway Dept. V. New York City 














The Educational Screen 


what hemisphere? Point. In what parts of Canada 
do we find the forest?) What people do we find there? 
What do they do to earn a living? Tell about some 
of the traps that they set for the animals. Now see if 
your geography books can tell you any more interesting 
things. 
(Teacher summarizes on material in text book. 
By MRS. PAULINE A. BASHKOWITZ 
ee ot 


Tork 


Symposium on Sound and Silent Films 
(Concluded from page 116) 
have been a lot different. It was iust an impression I re- 
ceived. I know I never had that feeling before 

We are using ten silent pictures to one sound picture 
now. We will use probably from 300 to 400 réels of motion 
pictures in our schools this year. As we have for many 
years, we are going to keep our system open for any pro- 


gressive move, and we are not taking any stand for or 


against sound films. They both have their plac 
Wr. Kruse (Bell & Howell Company, Chicago, Illinois 
[ am head of the film division and I was particularly inter- 


ested in Mr. Lain’s reaction toward the silent picture be- 
cause our film shown here was one of the new productions 
brought for the very purpose of getting your reactions. I 
hope that teachers as a whole won't take the attitude that 
these big bad wolves, the manufacturers, are trying to force 
something over on them. As a matter of fact, we come to 
these meetings to find out essentially what you want, and 
we have pretty good data to the effect that the youngsters 
themselves in schools want the talking pictures, and an 
increasing number of teachers do. On the other hand, these 
critical remarks can only improve the quality and content 
you may expect in talking pictures as production continues. 
\s to the psychological interruption of the printed title in 
the picture, that is something that might well be the subject 
of serious research and_ study The very raising of the 
question is a good thing 

The Chicago visual instruction department has bought 
four sound machines and quite a number of sound reels 
have been put into use. We ask the cooperation of teachers. 
We ask their advice on what should be incorporated into 
the reels. A picture was sent to John Hollinger at Pitts- 


burgh for his reactions. It was one on Ethiopia. He asked 


why we didn’t have the native sounds of the people 
is the type of suggestion that comes from teachers, th 
users of film, and I am sure the producers of film welcome 
it. It is that type of cooperation that has been enlisted in 
advance by many of the producers. We have expert teachers 
and others on the staff. And these meetings where we hi 
the opportunity to thrash out the kind of things needed are 
very, very useful to teacher and manufacturer alike 
Chairman Freeman: We have gone seventeer minut 
yond the time assigned to this symposium. Let me say in 


conclusion that I feel personally very much gratified at tl 


- 
results of this conference. It seems to me that we have 
had very valuable food for reflection presented to us, and I 
am gratified at the fact that half a dozen of you were on 
your feet at the same time wanting to say something. I 
interpret that as meaning that the discussion has raised 
quesions in your mind and started you to thinking on these 
problems instead of merely arousing feeling reactions of 
emotional reactions. That, it seems to me, is a very deep 
source of congratulation to those who organized this pro- 
gram. I think the two papers that were presented were ad- 
mirable papers. The meeting as a whole seems to me to 


have been a very valuable one. We are adjourned 
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Only CLEAR Pictures 
Make the Subject CLEAR! 


Use Da-Lite Screens and be sure of clear, sharply 





defined movies or “stills,” which truly aid students 
in gaining a better understanding of the subject. 
The superior reflective properties of Da-Lite 
Screens are the result of more than a quarter of a 


century of scientific research and experience in 


: — building screens for the Educational Field. The Da- 








Lite Line—the most complete on the market— 
includes a type and size of screen for every pro- 
The Da - Lite 
Challenger . jection requirement. See your dealer or write for 
has a tripod attached 
to the case in which latest catalogue! 


the screen is mounted. 


Da-Lite Sereen Co.. Ine. 


2723 North Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


LITE SCREENS accessories 
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Film Review 


Cartoonland Mysteries (1 reel). Animated draw C BEFORE Ys B / 
ings on the screen have fascinated audiences from ompare Ou uy. 
their first appearance. Making pen-drawn lines tak: 


HE NEW 16MM. UNI- 
VERSAL SOUND PRO. 
JECTOR-has everything. Here 
at last.is the all purpose ma- 


on the movements of life was at first accepted merely 
as another uncanny power of the magical movie, and 
enjoyed in blissful ignorance of how it was done. 
Gradually press write-ups acquainted the public with 
the general method—thousands of the separate draw chine...ideal for a small group 
and equally efficient for auditor- 
ium gatherings up to 2000. 
Simple in operation for amateur 
use yet built with a precision 


ings, each differing slightly from the preceding—but 
the average spectator’s understanding of the exact 
process remained vague. The all-important intro 
duction of the transparent celluloid sheet in the process 
and sturdiness that means years 
of satisfactory service. It’s easy 
on films, too. Universal Sound 


Projectors are designed from 


only added to the vagueness and confusion in the pub 
lic mind. and to the average movie-goer of today, “‘an 
imation” is still more or less of a mystery 


. Universal Pictures has just pe duced a — el Try a UNIVERSAL side the table up as sound-on-film 

film, entitled “Cartoonland Mysteries’, which will end by side with any machine machines ... not simply the 
- “yy: 2 poss he market. You owe 

thi: ‘ster vr millions. It is ““Number 18” in the on t é ; ‘* : 

; eae agpet wists , pe ; = this test to yourself before old silent type with sound 

series of “Going Places” with Lowell Thomas, a 10 making a decision. equipment added. 


minute bit of masterful instruction on the how and 
why of animation, with accompanying lucid explana 
tions of principle and process by the famous radio voice 
The complete production of one of the “Oswald the 


UNIVERSA 


Lucky Rabbit’ series is picturized. The scenario =” 

planning, drawing assignments to the many artists en “ Write for prices and complete information 
gaged, use of and reason for the celluloid sheets, need UNIVERSAL SOUND SYSTEM, Inc. 

of the opaque fill-in, photographing the  successiv: Manufacturers of 16mm. — 35mm. Sound Projectors 
hgure-drawings, the moving background, the viewing Factory & General Offices Western Distributor 
apparatus, the editing, the addition of the sound track Ane 2 ee St, tw ea 
—all is there, clear, vivid, informative and untorget New York, 1610 Paramount Bldg. Ottawa, Canada, 65 Sparks St, 
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-FILMSLIDES 


THE PERFECT COMPLEMENT 
TO MOTION PICTURES 


* 


The Economy, the 
Convenience and 
the Immediate 
Availability of a 
FILMSLIDE from 
the permanent Li- 
brary in your ow 
School makes it thz 
ideal Teaching Aid. 





S. V. E. Picturol Projector 
Model F for projecting Filmslides 


* 


Filmslides are available covering every course — 
many of them visualizing exactly the same period 
of History, for instance, as certain Motion Pictures. 
The daily use of FILMSLIDES therefore and the 
weekly showing of motion films for summary or 
review purposes, constitute a perfect complement 
one to the other. 


New 1936 Picturol Projector and FILMSLIDE cata- 
logs now available—write for your copy. 
SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION. Inc. 


Matrulacturers Producers and Dstribvtors of Visual Aids 
327 $ LeSalle St. Chicagp. [llirvoie ~ 








Keystone 
500 Watt 


Projector 
with 


Deluxe Case 


Brand New 
$55.00 
Net Cash 


while they last 


these are sold. 





One of the best buys of the year—for auditorium or class- 
room. Complete with 500 watt lamp—f 1.65 Auditorium Lens 
—Forward and reverse—high speed rewind—pilot light— 
powerful ventilating fan—projects  stills—framer—handle— 
complete with case—will project 14 Ft. wide p'cture—with 
perfect illumination. 


ORDER FROM 


SUNNY SCHICK 


National Brokers 


407 W. WASHINGTON BLVD., FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 





until (40) of 








The Educational Screen 


Among The Magazines and Books 


(Concluded from page 119) 


eventually be developed for film purposes, in which 
motor sequence is not the inevitable requirement 
but can be made to give way to a synthetic process 
of building by fragments. It involves the devising 


of movement sequences of the requisite kind. 


The Administration of Visual A‘ds; A Summary 
of the Literature from 1923 to 1935, Compiled by 
Fannie W. Dunn and Etta Schneider, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1936. 

About fifty digests of the most important articles 
on this subject are included in a publication of &6 
pages. The typography is such that the main points of 
a treatise readily make an appeal to the eye. “Ad- 
ministration for a City System” is covered in two sec- 
tions, “The Establishment of a City System” and 
“Some Experiences in Administering a City System.” 
Digests of nineteen articles are given under the first 
section. The other chapters deal with, “Administration 
within a School Building’; “Systems for Filing and 
Cataloging”; ““Administration for a State”; and “Na- 
tional Plans.” The compilation will do excellent 
service in saving an extensive search through theses 
and tomes, and will also save a long perusal of each ar- 


ticle when located, as each one is thoroughly analyzed. 


Film Catalogs 

“Sources of Educational Films and Equipment,” 
20-page mimeographed circular (No. 150) compiled 
by Cline M. Koon, senior specialist in radio and visual 
education, U. S. Office of Education, has recently 
been issued for free distribution by the U. S. Office of 
Education at Washington. The Introduction states 
that no attempt has been made to include a list of ed- 
ucational films or even a complete list of film sources. 
Instead, the circular is issued to meet the widespread 
demand for some good sources of educational films 
and information about motion pictures in education. 
It contains a compilation of film and equipment sources, 
references to books, source lists, magazines and or- 
ganizations from which further information is avail- 
able. 

Another useful reference list is the “Guide to Mo- 
tion Pictures,” prepared by the Community Chests and 
Councils for the benefit of social and health workers, 
and others interested in similar activity. A glance at 
the table of contents of this 48-page catalog shows a 
wide range of subject matter, which is classified into 
eighteen sections. Section 1 lists some theatrical fea- 
tures which contain excellent material bearing on 
problems in social work ; section II describes the Com- 
munity Chest films which have been produced by var- 
ious communities. Other topics covered are character- 
building, health, hygiene, recreation, vocational guid- 
ance, safety, history, and nature study. The Guide 
is sold for 50c per copy by Community Chests and 
Councils Inc., 155 E. 44th Street, New York City. 
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RIGHT IN YOUR 
CLASSROOM 


MCNG Eastman Classroom Films—of which 
more than 200 are available—those dealing 
with Nature Study are outstandingly popular. This 
living subject is particularly well suited to films. 
They clarify it as no other method can... make it 
vitally real, impress it permanently on the memory 
of every student. 

Look over the list of Nature Study films given be- 
low. The subjects have been selected with great 
care. You will recognize their value to you and your 
pupils. Plan to acquire those which are not already 
in your library. 

Eastman Classroom Films cover a variety of sub- 
jects. Each film has been carefully prepared by 
authorities to insure accuracy. If you do not have 
the descriptive list of these standard instructional 
motion pictures, send for your copy. Eastman Kodak 
Company, Teaching Films Division, Rochester, N.Y. 


EASTMAN NATURE STUDY FILMS 


Adventures of Peter Wild Flowers 

Bears The Ruffed Grouse 
Beavers Some Water Insects 

Baby Beavers Three Jungle Giants 
Game Birds Rocky Mountain Mammals 
Bird Homes Some Larger Mammals 
Birds of Prey Monkeys and Apes 


Birds ofthe Seacoast Oysters 
Some Friendly Birds The Raccoon 


Wading Birds Reptiles 
Luther Burbank Seals and Walruses 
Animals oftheCatTribe Some Seashore Animals 
From FlowertoFruit The Ship of the Desert 
Frogs, Toads, and Spiders 

Salamanders Under-Sea Life 


LZastman CLASSROOM FILMS 
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Eastman Presents Magazine Cine-Kodak 


A new 16mm Cine-Kodak which loads with a maga- 
zine in three seconds, has been introduced by Eastman 
Kodak Company. This innovation further simplifies 
the taking of motion pictures by the amateur as it elim- 
inates the operation of threading the film. The maga- 
zine is merely slipped into the camera, and the camera 
closed as if it were a book without having to adjust 
a thing. Another advantage is the ability to exchange 
partly used film for another type without having to 
run the entire footage to do so. Thus, to switch from 
Panchromatic to Super Sensitive “Pan” for indoor pic- 
tures or to Kodachrome for color movies, it is only 
necessary to remove the partly used magazine and re- 
place it with a magazine loaded with the film desired. 
One may have any number of partly used magazines 
which may be returned to the camera to complete the 
exposure. The magazine protects the film. A foot- 
age meter on each magazine shows how much film has 
been used. 

Other features of the new camera are three speeds— 
normal, half-speed and slow motion, interchangeable 


Where the commercial firms—whose activities have an 
important bearing on progress in the visual field— 
are free to tell their story in their own words. The 
Educational Screen is glad to reprint here, within nec- 
essary space limitations, such material as seems to have 
most informational and news value to our readers. 





the camera is not 1n use, an automatic shut-off for the 
spring motor, and an ingenious device described as a 


“pulse” for timing the length of the scenes. 


New Winder for Leica Users 


The versatility of the Leica camera has been further 
extended by the recent addition of a new rapid winder, 
which will enable a series of rapid shots, such as sports 
events, to be made. In the past, making such a series 
of photos was beyond the range of the average ama- 
teur, for before he could rewind the shutter or trans- 
port the film for a second exposure, the action was 
over. The rapid winder consists of a special baseplate 
which is interchanged with the regular baseplate of 
the Leica. A trigger is provided on the rapid winder, 
and by pulling it along a groove, the shutter is wound 
and the film transported. To make the exposure, it is 
therefore, only necessary to pull the trigger of the 


rapid winder and press the shutter release button. 





lenses, a device that prevents accidental exposure while The rapidity with which exposures can be made _ is 





DeVry Leads In Sales Because DeVry Leads In Engineering 


THE ONLY RADICAL ADVANCE IN 16 MM. EQUIPMENT 
IN 1935-36 WAS MADE BY DE VRY 


(1) Replacing the Amateur Claw Movement with the Professional 
Sprocket Intermittent Movement 


(2) The Silent Chain Drive. 
(3) The Double Exciter Lamp Socket 








ee d 
DeVry 16 mm. Srrocket Intermittent Sound Unit DeVry 35 mm. Portable Sound Unit 
Because DeVry Manufactures ALL TYPES of Motion Picture Equipment Silent and Sound 16 and 35 mm. 
Projectors and Cameras, DeVry representatives give unbiased advice as to the type best suited to each school. 


Send for free membership card and program 





DeVry Theatre Sound Projector 





COUPON FOR MEMBERSH!P CARD 


FOR THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON VISUAL EDUCA- Name 
TION AND FILM EXHIBITION, CHICAGO—JUNE 22nd TO Address 
25th, 1936. Position 


Film Entry, if any 


INC. 


ADMISSION BY CARD TO ALL SESSIONS 
1111 CENTER ST., CHICAGO 





HERMAN A. DEVRY, 

















April, 1936 





@ BETTER |6 mm. Sound-on-Film * 


WORLD’S FINEST FILMS 
ALL LANGUAGES—ALL LANDS 











—- WRITE FOR “BLUE LIST’ —— 


@ GARRISON §Fitm vist. ince @ 


729 7th AVE., N.Y.C. 








limited only by the speed with which the photographe 


can pull the trigger. It takes but 15 to 20 seconds 
to make 36 exposures quipy ed with a Leica camera 
and the new rapid winder, it is claimed no action will 


be too fast for the photographer to record 

We are informed by E. Leitz, Inc., 60 FE. Tent! 
Street, New York City, that a slight adjustment will 
have to be made on older models of the Leica camera 
to enable them to accommodate this new accesso! 
For further information the reader is advised to write 


to E. Leitz. Ine. 


Improvements in Britelite Screens 


The Motion Picture Screen AS Lee ssories Co 
526 West 26th St.. New York City. announce several 
major improvements in their DeLuxe “A” Motior 


Picture Screen. New ideas and materials are con 
stantly investigated by this company with a thought 
to their incorporation in Britelite-Truvision Screens 
They have, in conjunction with one of the leading 
textile mills of the country, so perfected the scree 


cloth that it will retain its basic white for a_ longet 


period and will continually project images with greate 
brilliancy. A further improvement has been effected 


in the simplification of its operation, as the screen 


now raised automatically and instantly by simply lift 


ing it up from the box. These improvements are 1n 
cluded in the regular price. The manufacturers 


be pleased to send information to interested readers 


New Camera Accessories 

Right up to the minute in design are a new lens 
hood and graduated filter, brought out by the firm of 
Franke & Heidecke, for use with the Rolleiflex and 
Rolleicord cameras. The hood, shaped for the square 
format of these popular cameras, is fitted with a cam 
actuated contracting grip arrangement which prac 
tically locks it to the lens mount. Provision is also 
made for holding the new 33 mm. disc filters insid 
the hood, which is supplied with a neatly made leather 
case. Their graduated filter has been so constructed 
that it will go over the front of the lens hood, and is 
thereby kept at the correct distance from the lens so 
that it can be really effective. The filter slides vertic 
ally in a well made holder and in use it is first adjusted 
with the aid of the finder lens; then it is transferr 
to the taking lens for the actual exposure. No 
crease in the normal exposure time is required 

For further information and prices, we suggest 
that you write to Burleigh Brooks, 127 West 42nd 
Street, New York City, and ask for the new editio1 
of “Practical \ccessories”’ to the Rolleiflex 
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There Is a Reason 


WHY LANTERN SLIDES MADE 
FROM KEYSTONE THIRD-DIMENSION 
NEGATIVES ARE SUPERIOR 
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Lantern Slide from Keystone Primary Unit on Indians 


Stereoscopic photography is the most 
exacting and difficult type of photography. 
Good, clear, third-dimension requires that 
there be two pictures exactly alike in all de- 
tails. If one picture is faulty in any detail, 
the fusion is imperfect, and the negative 
more or less useless. In securing two per- 
fectly matched pictures, therefore, the re- 
sult is usually a negative perfect in every 
detail. There are no fuzzy corners or blurred 


spots in a third-dimension negative. 


In building up your visual program, you 
will do well to investigate the Keystone Units 
in the Social Studies—all lantern slides made 


from Keystone third-dimension negatives. 


Keystone View Co. 


MEADVILLE, PENNA. 
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FILMS 


R. B. Annis Company (6) 
1505 E. Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Bray Pictures Corporation (3, 6) 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City 

Eastin 16 mm, Pictures (6) 
(Rental Library) Davenport, Ia. 


Eastman Kodak Co. (4) 

Rochester, N. Y. 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Eastman Kodak Co. (1, 4) 
Teaching Films Division 

Rochester, N. Y. 

(See advertisement on page 129) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc, (6) 
1020 Chesnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 

606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Edited Pictures System, Inc. (1, 4) 

330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
Garrison Film Distributors x 2) 

729 Seventh Ave., New York City 

(See advertisement on page 131) 
Harvard Film Service 

Biological Laboratories, 

Harvard University, Cambridge Mass. 
Guy D, Haselton’s TRAVELETTES 

7901 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, 

Cal. (1, 4) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 

30 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 

(See advertisement on page 126) 
Institutional Cinema Service, Inc. (3, 6) 

130 W. 46th St., New York City 
The Manse Library (4, 5) 

409 McAlphin Ave., Cincinnati, O. 

(See advertisement on page 123) 
Pinkney Film Service Co. (1, 4) 

1028 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ray Bell Films, Inc. (3, 6) 
_ 2269 Ford Rd., St. Paul, Minn. 
United Projector and Films Corp. (1, 4) 

228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Universal Pictures Corp. (3) 

Rockefeller Center, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 125) 

Visual Education Service (6) 
470 Stuart St., Boston, Mass. 


Wholesome Films Service, Inc, 
48 Melrose St., Boston, Mass. 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES and SUPPLIES 


The Ampro Corporation (6) 
2839 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 


(See advertisement on page 102) 
R. B. Annis Company (6) 
1505 E. Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Bell & Howell Co. (6) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 
Eastman Kodak Co. (4) 
Rochester, N. Y. 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (6) 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Edited Pictures System, Inc. (1) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
Herman A. DeVry, Inc. (3, 6) 

1111 Center St., Chicago 


(See advertisement on page 130) 


(3, 6) 


(3, 4) 


Holmes Projector Co. (3) 
1813 Orchard St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 124) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 
30 E. Eighth St., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 126) 
International Projector Corp. (3, 6) 
90 Gold St., New York City 
(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
Motion Picture Screen & 
Accessories Co. (3, 6) 
524 W. 26th St., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 123) 
National Camera Exchange (6) 
5 South Fifth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. (5) 
Camden. N_ I. 
(See advertisement on page 121) 
Regina Photo Supply Ltd. (3, 6) 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
S. O. S. Corporation (3, 6) 
1600 Broadway, New York City 
Sunny Schick, National Brokers (3, 6) 
407 W. Washington Blvd. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
(See advertisement on page 128) 
United Projector and Film Corp. (3, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y, 
Universal Sound System, Inc. (2, 5) 
Allegheny Ave. at Ninth St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 127) 
Victor Animatograph Corp. (6) 
Davenport, Iowa 
(See advertisement on page 104) 
Visual Education Service (6) 
470 Stuart St., Boston, Mass. 


Weber Machine Corp, (2, 5) 
59 Rutter St., Rochester, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 123) 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


PICTURES 


J. Greenwald, Inc. a 
681 Lexington Ave., New York City 


The Photoart House 


844 N. Plankinton Ave., Milwaukee, 


Wis. 


(See advertisement on page 126) 


POST CARD REPRODUCTIONS 


J. Greenwald, Inc. 
681 Lexington Ave., New York City 


SCREENS 


Da-Lite Screen Co. 
2721 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 127) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
605 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Motion Picture Screen & Accessories Co. 


524 W. 26th St., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 123) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 


Conrad Slide and Projection Co. 
510 Twenty-second Ave., East 
Superior, Wis. 
Eastman Educational Slides 
Iowa City, Ia. 


A Trade Directory 
for the Visual Field 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
30 E. Eighth St.. Chicago, II. 
(See advertisement on page 126) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 131) 
Radio-Mat Slide Co., Inc, 
1819 Broadway, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 126) 
Society for Visual Education 
327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 128) 
Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 125) 
Visual Education Service 
470 Stuart St., Boston, Mass. 
Visual Sciences 
Suffern, New York 
(See advertisement on page 126) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


STEREOGRAPHS and 
STEREOSCOPES 


Herman A. DeVry, Inc. 
1111 Center St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 130) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 


(See advertisement on page 131) 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


Eausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 101) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
1020 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
605 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


E, Leitz, Inc. 
60 E. 10th St.. New York Citv 
(See advertisement on page 126) 
Regina Photo Supply Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
Society for Visual Education 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 128) 
Spencer Lens Co, 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 125) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc, 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





REFERENCE NUMBERS 


(1) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
silent. 

(2) indicates firm supplies mm. 
sound. 

(3) indicates firm supplies mm. 
sound and silent. 

(4) indicates firm supplies mm. 
silent. 
indicates firm supplies mm. 
sound-on-film. 
indicates firm supplies 
sound and silent. 











Continuous insertions under one heading, $1.50 per issue; additional listings under other headings, 75c¢ each. 











